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Perfect Ingredients. Perfect Preparation, and now Perfect Heat. 




EXPLORE A COOK'S 

PARADISE 




We offer an unsurpassed 
selection of cookware, 
tableware, tools and more 
from around the world, 
marvelous culinary 
demonstrations and 
a terrific all-occasion 
gift registry. 



Retail Stores 
Nationwide 

Catalog 800 243-0852 

Culinary Program 
www.surlatable.com 

Fine equipment for cooks and 
professional chefs since 1972 
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www.kitchenkapers.com 

or order toll free 

800-455-5567 
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No burning. No sticking. No scratching. Guaranteed. 
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RECIPE FOLDOUTS 

18G COVER STORY: 

Holiday 
Cookies 

1 5 cookie recipes 
with tips on mixing, 
baking, decorating, 
storing, and mailing 



86c Quick & 
Delicious 



Sweet and savory ways 
with frozen puff pastry 
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Inspiration for hands-on living"" 
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FEATU RES 

38 Holiday Pies with a Twist 

Make apple, pecan, or pumpkin pie 
the stars of the dessert table 

by Carolyn Weil 

44 Three Great Coffee Cakes 

Moist crumb cake, chocolate banana swirl cake, 
and cranberry streusel cake 

by Abigail Johnson Dodge 

48 Easy Cheddar- Pecan Puffs 

Adding cheese and nuts to a basic cream-puff 
dough gives you a sophisticated appetizer 

by Martha Holmberg 

50 Your Secret Dessert Stash 

Make these impressive desserts weeks 
before the holiday rush — they all freeze well 

by Abigail Johnson Dodge 

55 Crafting a Loaf of Challah 

Braid a beautiful and tender bread 

by Maggie Glezer 

58 Biscotti 

Delicious Italian cookies to bake and give 

by Kathleen Weber 

62 Cookie Baking Gear 

Turning out perfect holiday cookies 

is a snap when you have the right tools 

by Justin Schwartz 

66 Chocolate Mousse Cake 

Three ways to decorate this cake, 
from simple to dramatic 

by Abigail Johnson Dodge 
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From Our 




Test Kitchen 




❖ Measuring correctly 




❖ Heating your oven 




❖ Making a pie shield 




❖ Keeping pie crusts 




from shrinking 




❖ Tasting panel: bitter- 




sweet chocolate 
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Bar Cookies 

♦ ♦ Apricot, Pistachio & 

Chocolate-Chip Bars, 18g 

♦ ♦ Raspberry Crumb Bars, 1 8g 

♦ ♦ Upside-Down Peanut-Butter 

Fig Bars, 1 8g 

Biscotti 

♦ ♦ Biscotti Rustica, 59 

♦ ♦ Chocolate-Orange Biscotti, 

61 

♦ ♦ Golden Almond Biscotti, 60 

Drop Cookies 

♦ ♦♦ Chewy Cranberry-Oatmeal 

Cookies, 18g 

♦ ♦♦ Chocolate Fudge Cookies, 

18g 

♦ ♦ ♦ Treasure Cookies, 1 8g 

Meringue Cookies 

♦ ♦ Pistachio Meringues with 

Toasted Coconut, 13 

Roll & Cut 

♦ ♦ Butter Cookies, 18g 

♦ ♦ Gingerbread Cookies, 18g 

♦ ♦ Raspberry Linzer Cookies, 

18g 



Shaped 

♦ ♦ Black & White Crescents, 1 8g 

♦ ♦ Lime Nut Buttons, 18g 

♦ ♦ Molasses Crinkles, 18g 

Slice & Bake 

♦ ♦ Maple- Walnut Butter 

Cookies, 18g 

♦ ♦ Marbled Chocolate-Vanilla 

Cookies, 1 8g 

♦ ♦ Orange Poppy-Seed 

Cookies, 1 8g 

Techniques 
Baking cookies, 1 8g 
Baking biscotti, 59 
Decorating cookies, 18g 
Making meringues, 1 2-1 3 
Measuring ingredients, 18g, 22, 
72, 74 

Mixing cookie dough, 18g 
Piping meringues, 1 3 
Rolling out cookiedough, 18g 
Softening butter, 18g, 24 
Storing & mailing cookies, 1 8g 
Using convection heat, 18 
Weighing ingredients, 14, 16, 18g, 
72, 74 



RECIPES 



♦ Quick (under 

an hour) 

♦ Make ahead 

♦ Gifts 



Appetizers 

Cheddar-Pecan Gougeres, 49 

♦ ♦ Ham, Gruyere & Honey-Mustard 

Palmiers, 86c 

Mushroom & Sun-Dried Tomato 
Pockets, 86c 

♦ ♦ Sesame Parmesan Twists, 86c 

Bread 

♦ ♦Challah, 56 

Cakes 

♦ ♦ Chocolate Banana Swirl Cake, 44 
♦ Chocolate Mousse Layer Cake, 68 

♦ ♦ ♦ Classic Crumb Cake, 47 

♦ ♦ Cranberry Streusel Cake, 46 

♦ ♦ Flourless Chocolate & Vanilla Marble 

Cake, 54 




Cranberry Streusel 
Cake, p. 46 



Lemon Tart with 
Strawberry Sauce, p. 53 
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Pies & Tarts 
♦ Apple Galette with Ginger Glaze, 86c 

♦ ♦ Apple Pie Covered with Leaves, 43 

Brown-Sugar & Brandy Pear 
Turnovers, 86c 

♦ ♦ Butter Pie Dough, 40 

Honey-Spice Walnut Tart, 86c 

♦ ♦ Lemon Tart, 53 

♦ ♦ Pecan Rum Tart, 41 

♦ ♦ Pumpkin Pie with a Leafy Rim, 42 

Mousses, Souffles & Napoleons 
Chocolate-Cream Raspberry 
Napoleons with Chocolate Sauce, 
86c 

♦ ♦ Chocolate Mousse, 69 

♦ ♦ Individual Mocha Souffles, 52 

Garnishes & Sauces 
Bittersweet Chocolate Ganache, 76 

♦ ♦ Brown-Sugar Brandy Cream, 20 
♦ ♦ ♦ Brown-Sugar Caramel Sauce, 26 

♦ ♦ Caramel Squiggles, 20 

Chocolate Bands, 71 
Chocolate Whipped Cream, 21 

♦ ♦ Chocolate Shavings & Curls, 70 

Fruit Cream, 21 

♦ ♦ Strawberry Sauce, 53 




TOOLS 

Bench scrapers, 64 
Cookie cutters, 65 
Cookie sheets, 65 
Dough whisk, 34 
Flour sifter, 32 
Kitchen scales, 1 4, 1 6 
Measuring cups & spoons, 
64, 72 

Mini ice-cream scoops, 63 
Offset spatulas, 63 
Oven thermometers, 63 
Parchment, 62 
Pie & cake carrier, 32 
Pie pans, 73 
Pie shield, 74 
Pyrex, handling, 1 8 
Silicone baking mats, 62 
Silicone molds, 32 
Silicone pastry mat, 34 
Stand mixers, 64 
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Finest 

< ^ t ' Madagascar 

* Vanilla Beans 



Pure Bourbon Vanilla Beans 
Unit j tic Pare Ground Vanilla Beans 
Aromatic, and Flavorful Extract 
Intense Flavor 




Y 



Vanilla 
Extracts 



Whole Ground 
Vanilla Beans 




To Order: 1-800-735-3687 
www.LcmurTours.com 



MAOACASCAH SELECT 
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Charming Historic 
Cookie Molds 

Collector Quality 

For catalog send $3.00 to: 
House on the Hill 
P.O. Box 7003 
Villa Park, II. 60181 



the-house-on-the-hill 

phone: (630)969-2624 • www.houseonthehill.net 
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Sonoma foie grae 
Muecovy duck 
Specialty sausages 

Hundreds of food items 
imported from France 



Free color catalog: 300-643-3354 
Visit our Web site for authentic French recipes 
www.French5elections.com 
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The Sullivan Advantage 





X. Grddudte 
Emplojmenl Success 



At Sullivan University, our students 
develop a professional attitude and 
gain the real -world experience they 

need to succeed in the growing 
hospitality and food service fields. 

• Baking & Pastry Arts 

• Culinary Arts 

• Professional Catering 
• Hospitality Management 

• Hotel/Restaurant Management 
• Travel, Tourism 
& Event Management 
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Sullivan Universit y 

National Center for Hospitality Studies 

www.sullivan.edu 

Online classes are available! 




BAKESTONE" 

From Hartstone's Kitchen® 



1 



The secret ingredients of our Bakestone 
have been formulated to improve the 
quality of baking in your very own 
kitchen. Our non-porous material traps 
in heat allowing the heat to circulate 
evenly and allowing the contents to 
stay hotter longer. Our non-porous 
material also allows for easy clean up. Its 
resistance to water and chemicals makes 
it DISHWASHER SAFE. 

Carlisle Home Products 
1719 Dearborn Street 
Zanesville, OH 43701 
Tel: 1.800.339.4278 
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Abigail Johnson 
Dodge 




Joanne Chang 




Carolyn Weil 



ELAINE KHOSROVA ('Holiday 
Cookies," p. 1 8g) is a trained 
pastry chef and a former food edi- 
tor for Country Living and other 
national magazines. Her past 
cookie projects include baking 
and decorating enough cookies to 
cover a 1 2-foot-tall Christmas tree. 
"I had a mean cramp in my hand, 
but the tree looked delicious," 
Elaine reports. Now a food writer 
and recipe developer living in New 
York's Hudson Valley, she also 
creates custom wedding cakes. 

JOANNE CHANG ("Ingredients," 
p. 22) uses butter, vanilla, and 
brown sugar to bake up irresistible 
sweets six days a week (she takes 
Sundays off) at her bakery and 
cafe, Flour, in Boston's South End. 
Before opening her bakery last 
year, she worked as a pastry chef 
for an impressive lineup of restau- 
rants and bakeries, including 
Rialto in Cambridge and Payard 
Patisserie in New York City. 

In her 30 years working in the food 
business in California, CAROLYN 
WEIL ("Holiday Pies," p. 38) has 
worked in three-star restaurants 
and owned a bakery for a decade. 
She now spends her time teaching 
and writing, with the goal of mak- 
ing baking approachable to the 
home cook. Carolyn is a contribu- 
tor to The Baker's Dozen Cook- 
book and is looking forward to the 
publication of Williams-Sonoma's 
Pies & Tarts in the spring of 2003. 

Regular readers of Fine Cooking 
will recognize ABIGAIL 
JOHNSON DODGE ("Coffee 
Cakes," p. 44; "Make & Freeze 
Desserts," p. 50; "Chocolate 
Mousse Cake," p. 66) as a con- 
tributing editor and our resident 
pastry and dessert guru. Abby 
earned her stripes as a pastry chef 
both in the United States and in 
France. "I trained in the French 
classic tradition and will never 



forget those roots, but I've come to 
appreciate how to get spectacular 
results with a bit of streamlining," 
she says. Abby is the author of 
Great Fruit Desserts, The Kid's 
Cookbook, and Williams- 
Sonoma's Dessert. She also wrote 
the New England and mid-Atlantic 
portions of Savoring America. 

MARTHA HOLMBERG learned 
to make the delicious French 
appetizer called gougeres (p. 48) 
when she was an intern at the 
Burgundy campus of La Varenne 
cooking school. She likes to give 
them an American twist by using 
pecans and Cheddar instead of 
the traditional Gruyere. Martha is 
the editor in chief of Fine Cooking. 

Challah (p. 55) is a subject that's 
both special and familiar to 
MAGGIE GLEZER-she bakes 
it for her family every week. 
Maggie nabbed a James Beard 
award in 2001 for her book, 
Artisan Baking Across America, 
and she's now at work on a book 
about challah and other Jewish 
ceremonial breads. 

KATHLEEN WEBER's passion 
for rustic regional foods and for 
preserving the past fueled her 
fascination with biscotti (p. 58). 
Kathleen, her husband, Ed, and 
their son and daughter-in-law, 
Aaron and Linda, own and operate 
Delia Fattoria, a renowned artisan 
bakery that sells hand-crafted 
hearth breads to some of northern 
California's finest restaurants and 
food shops. 

JUSTIN SCHWARTZ ("Gearing 
Up for Cookie Baking," p. 62) 
is a former cookbook editor, 
having published baking books 
with notable pastry chefs such as 
Wayne Harley Brachman and 
Marcel Desaulniers. He is now 
a freelance food writer, editor, and 
photography art director. 
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HOW TO CONTACT US: 

Fine Cooking 

The Taunton Press, 63 S. Main St., P.O. Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 (203) 426-81 71 
www.finecooking.com 

Editorial: 

To contribute an article, give a tip, or ask a 
question, contact Fine Cooking at the address 
above or: 

Call : (800) 283-7252, ext. 454 

Fax: (203)426-3434 
E-mail: fc@taunton.com 

Customer Service: 

For subscription inquiries, you can: 

• Visit our subscriber service section at: 

www.finecooking.com 

• E-mail us: fcservice@taunton.com 

• Call our customer support center: 

To report an address change, inquire 
about an order, or solve a problem, call: 

(800) 477-8727 
To subscribe, purchase back issues, 
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(800) 888-8286 
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If you'd like to carry Fine Cooking in your store, 
call the Taunton Trade Company at: 

(800) 283-7252, ext. 329 

Mailing List: 

Occasionally we make our subscribers' names 
and addresses available to responsible 
companies whose products or services we feel 
may be of some interest to you. Most of our 
subscribers find this to be a helpful way 
to learn about useful resources and services. If 
you don't want us to share your name with other 
companies, please contact our Customer 
Service Department at: 

(800) 477-8727 

The Taunton Guarantee: 

If at any time you're not completely satisfied with 
Fine Cooking, you can cancel your subscription 
and receive a full and immediate refund of the 
entire subscription price. No questions asked. 

Copyright 2002 by The Taunton Press, Inc. No reproduction 
without permission of The Taunton Press, Inc. 



HAMMONS. 



BLACK WALNUT BLOND I ES 



Vh CUPS ALL-PURPOSE FLOUR 
1 CUP BROWN SUGAR 



1 CUP SUGAR 

1 CUP VEGETABLE OIL 



4 EGGS, BEATEN 

1 CUP HAMMONS BLACK WALNUTS 



DIRECTIONS 

► Preheat oven to 375 degrees 

* Blend flour and sugars in a medium bowl 
Add eggs and oil to flour mixture 

* Stir for 1 minute 
Add Hammons Black Walnuts, mix well 

■* Pour into a greased 9"x 10" pan 

► Bake 30-35 minutes 

*■ Remove from oven and ailow to cool 

Contact us at 1-800-872-6879 or visit us 
online at www.Hammonspantry.com 



OPTIONS 

fr Add 1 cup chocolate chip. 
Black Walnuts 
Substitute applesauce 
for half the oil to 
lower fat 
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Introduici 
l ,ose Bundt 



A rose by any other name would not taste as sw 




Our newest shape captures the delicate details of an unfolding rose. 
Elegant cakes. Distinct details. 
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MADE IN U S- A. 



Nordic Ware® Hwy 7 & 100 Minneapolis, MN 55416 • 800-328-4310 • www.nordicware.com 
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from the editor 



Welcome to our first 

Holiday Baking issue 



In late July, when it was 
95 degrees for days here in 
Connecticut, I walked into 
the test kitchen to find an 
amazing sight: On eveiy last 
horizontal surface were trays 
and trays and trays of Christ- 
mas cookies: all the decorated 
sugar cookies, bar cookies, 
slice-and-bakes, shaped cook- 
ies, and drop cookies from our 
fabulous eight-page foldout in 
this issue, plus gorgeous bis- 
cotti, cute meringue kisses, 
and even a few cocoa-dusted 
truffles. As an avid cookie 
muncher, I thought, "Nirvana," 
until Steve, our art director, 
issued a terse warning: "Don't 
eat a single cookie. You 
never know which 
ones will be perfect 
for the cover photo." 
So there they sat, 
as we photographed them 
for the cover, the foldout, 
the feature stories, until 
the scene was no longer 
tempting but frankly, well, 
freaky. And highly 
annoying to Jennifer, 
our test kitchen 
manager, and Rob, 
our intern, who ducked 
and dodged the trays as they 
continued their regular recipe 
testing during the heat wave. 

But the weather in New 
England moves quickly and 
has a powerf ul ef feet on your 
mood. Just weeks later, as we 
send the issue to the printer, 
the breeze has a cool bite and 
the clouds are more insistent, 
and the notion of filling the 
kitchen with the fragrance of 
cinnamon and toasted nuts 
and butter browning in the 
oven is pretty appealing. As we 



start planning which recipes 
we're going to make at home, 
we're also wondering which 
will become your favorites. 

We're so pleased to present 
this first special issue on holi- 
day baking. The recipes will 
take you from early fall enter- 
taining (gougeres and other 
appetizers) through Thanks- 
giving — with three incredible 
pies — and deep into Hanukkah, 
Christmas, and New Year's, 
with scads of yummy cookies, 
sophisticated biscotti, coffee 
cakes for holiday mornings, 
tender challah, a chocolate 
souffle that you can actually 
make ahead and freeze, and 
a grand finale chocolate 
mousse cake with three op- 
tions f or pretty decorations. 

Plus, we're including more 
ways to decorate and wrap 
your desserts, in two special 
departments: Wrapping It Up 
and Finishing Touches. And 
be sure to read Jennifer's 
advice on measuring in From 
Our Test Kitchen — precision 
in baking really counts. 

— Martha Holmberg, 
editor in chief 



And on the Web... 

We've gathered many of 
our favorite holiday baking 
recipes into a special 
spot on our Web site, along 
with technique classes 
on cakes and pie crusts, 
videos that will show you 
the way to perfect pies, 
and more. Visit the site at 
www.finecooking.com. 
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for baking and serving 

Bake + Serve on this heat and scratch 
resistant gloss base No need to transfer 
your cake to a serving platter 

Clearly a better way to bake: 



creamy torfes, savory dishes 

Available with or without handles 
Handle-It® bakeware facilitates transfer in 
and out of the oven Both made in Germany 



J "ffrieling 

I fresh solutions *0 

form 





Perfect Beaker® 

All-in-one measuring tool, 
a must have for ail your 
baking and cooking needs 



ft«*Ji taki riant | fay friafef art vvaftabk al specialty leloilert and (fat kftden ilorei: 
Antar&n.tam # Id Sash I ItywA * Oiri (tfliiol * Chef 's (oiolag * <*imo Ourlr-i • Ciiy flitehrnt 
Cooking. torn • foctunoM \ » GfQ[»w> Him* * Hnbilnt * it Gourmet toe t ■ im la Table • labor 'i 

for more fresh solutions® and o retailer near you: www.frieling,com 1 -800-827-2582 
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ChefsChoice 



PizzellePro Express Bake* 



Imagine! Three Pizzelles 
every 60 seconds. 
Sized for entertaining. 

•Thin, delicate, party size (3 inch) 

• Instant temperature recovery always 
ready to bake 

•Baking "Ready" Light 

• Consistent even heat 

•Color select control - Golden to Brown 

• Non-stick - easy release coating 

• Locking latch for uniform thickness a 

• Perfect size for cannolis m 

• Easy clean - overflow channel v 

• Space-saving, upright storage 



M835 




"Classic 
Italian 



for ■ rentier neitetl you 

EdgeCraft 



I 10 Of ttl If* Wfltf I If El 



(800) 342-3255 

www edgecraft com 
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meringue 



by Abigail Johnson Dodge 




I first learned to make meringues in Paris some twenty 
years ago. And while I've modified the recipe somewhat, 
it's still one I use often. I love whipping egg whites and 
sugar into billowy clouds that bake into lighter-than-air 
crisp confections. I can pipe different shapes and add 
flavorings as I please, and I can keep the meringues for 
weeks in airtight containers. 

To make a meringue, I use about twice as much sugar as 
egg whites. That may seem like a lot of sugar, but you need 
it to stabilize the whites and give them structure. During 
long baking at a low temperature, the water in the me- 
ringue slowly evaporates, leaving the cookie light and crisp 
all the way through. For the best texture and the lightest 
meringue, I use a mix of superfine sugar (it dissolves better 
than granulated) and confectioners' sugar (the cornstarch 
in it helps to ensure an especially light meringue). 



Simple steps 

Before you start, re- 
member two important 
things. First, your bowl 
and beater should be 
impeccably clean. Any 
speck of grease will 
keep the egg whites 
from expanding prop- 
erly. A quick rinse with 
a little white vinegar 
and some water will 
do the trick. Be sure 
to dry the equipment 
well. Second, your in- 
gredients should be at 
room temperature to 
get the best volume 
out of your meringue. 
Since it's easier to 
separate whites from 
yolks when they're 
cold, go ahead and 
separate your eggs 
straight out of the 



for successful meringues 



refrigerator. Then let 
your whites warm to 
room temperature in 
a bowl, or put the bowl 
over warm water to 
speed the process. 



One note: Don't try to 
make meringues on 
a very humid day. The 
humidity can prevent 
the meringues from 
ever getting crisp. 




Add a little cream of 
tartar to your egg whites 
before you begin mixing. 
It will strengthen the 
whites and help to 
maintain the structure 
of your meringues. 



When the whites are very 
foamy — almost at the 
stage where they form 
soft, floppy peaks — 
begin adding the sugar 
gradually. Turn up the 
speed on the mixer as 
you add the sugar. 




Since the sugar helps 
stabilize the egg whites, 
this is one time when 
you don't have to be 
cautious about beating — 
you want to whip the 
mixture until glossy, firm 
peaks form. At this point, 
stir in the vanilla and the 
chopped nuts. 




Fit a pastry bag with a 
wide star tip. Twist the 
bag slightly just over the 
tip and stuf f the twist 
into the tip. Fold the 
bag over one hand and 
spoon the meringue into 
it with a rubber spatula. 
Fill the bag about 
halfway and twist it shut. 
Untwist the part over the 
tip and squeeze out 
some meringue to 
remove any air bubbles. 
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Pistachio Meringues with Toasted Coconut 

Yields about 40 kisses. 

If you can't find superfine sugar, pulse granulated sugar in a food 
processor to a fine grind; measure after grinding. Pistachios and 
coconut are one of my favorite meringue flavoring combinations, 
but feel free to substitute with other additions. Fold in any ground 
nut, or even tiny chocolate morsels, if you like. 

3 ounces (% cup) confectioners' sugar 
Vi cup superfine sugar 

Pinch table salt 

4 large egg whites, at room temperature 
Vi teaspoon cream of tartar 

1 A teaspoon pure vanilla extract 

V3 cup unsalted shelled pistachios, chopped medium fine 

V3 cup shredded unsweetened coconut, lightly toasted 

3 tablespoons finely chopped pistachios for garnish (optional) 

Arrange oven racks in the top third and bottom third of the oven. 
Heat the oven to 1 75°F. Line a large heavy baking sheet with 
parchment. Sift together the confectioners' sugar, superfine 
sugar, and salt. 

With an electric mixer fitted with the wire whisk, combine the 
egg whites and cream of tartar. Begin mixing on medium-low 
speed until frothy. Increase the speed to medium high and beat 
until the whites form soft peaks. Continue beating while gradually 
sprinkling in the sifted sugars. When all the sugar is added, in- 
crease speed to high and whip until firm, glossy peaks form. Add 
the vanilla and the Vz cup pistachios and beat just until blended, 
about 1 seconds. 

Spoon about half of the meringue into a large pastry bag fitted 
with a large (#8) star tip. Pipe shapes as you like— see the photos 
at right (for kisses, about IV2 inches wide and about 2 inches 
from tip to base)— onto the prepared baking sheet, about V2 inch 
apart. If the tip gets clogged with a nut, use the back of a small 
knife or spoon to pry open the points of the star tip slightly and 
the nut will wiggle out. Sprinkle the toasted coconut over the 
meringues along with a dusting of pistachios, if you like. 

Bake the meringues until dried and crisp but not browned, 
about 3 hours. Turn off the oven (leave the door shut) and let the 
meringues sit in the oven for about 1 hour. Remove them from 
the oven and gently lift the meringues off the parchment. Serve 
immediately or store in an airtight container for up to a month. 

Abigail Johnson Dodge is a contributing editor to Fine Cooking. ♦ 



Piping meringue shapes 



After filling your pastry bag, 
you're ready to pipe and bake. 
To pipe, squeeze gently with 
the hand that holds the top of 
the bag. Use your other hand to 
guide the tip. Practice piping on 
a sheet of parchment, and then 
line baking sheets with parch- 
ment and pipe shapes until 
you've used all the meringue. 
This meringue makes lovely 
little cookies in a variety of 
sizes and shapes. Don't worry 
if the shapes aren't perfect — 
bake them all anyway; they'll be 
delicious. If you're aiming for 
consistency, use a template 
and a pencil to draw circles or 
other shapes on the parchment 
to guide your piping. 




Kisses 

Hold the bag perpen- 
dicular to the pan and 
squeeze gently from the 
top of the bag. Lift the 
bag straight up while 
releasing pressure to let 
a peak form. 



Christmas trees 

Pipe as if you were making kisses. After the first pipe, 
release pressure, but instead of removing the bag, 
push it ever so slightly back into the base, and squeeze 
another, slightly smaller kiss on top; if you like, make 
a third, even smaller layer (see the photo at left). 



Ladyfingers 
Gently pipe ladyfinger 
shapes with even 
pressure, lifting the tip 
slightly as you finish. 
Use ladyfingers to 
decorate cakes or make 
ladyfinger sandwiches 
from two to serve with 
ice cream. 

Nests 

Pipe a round of 
meringue as the base 
for a nest; then pipe 
the sides. Fill cup-size 
nests with a winter fruit 
compote or a scoop of 
ice cream and a drizzle 
of chocolate sauce. 
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Electronic kitchen scales 



BY Maryellen Driscoll 



Owning a kitchen scale is taking a giant step in the direc- 
tion of becoming a better cook. Measuring by weight is 
far more exact than measuring by volume (i.e., with 
measuring cups). This kind of precision makes all the dif- 
ference when it comes to baking, which is as much a science 
as it is an art. (All Fine Cooking baking recipes list criti- 
cal dry ingredients by both weight and volume. ) 

There are two types of kitchen scales, mechanical 
and electronic. Because electronic scales tend to be more 
accurate (and more user- and storage-friendly), we 
focused our product evaluation on this type. We tested for 
accuracy using standardized weights ranging from 10 to 
1 ,000 grams. In the end, our choices came down to accuracy 
first, as well as function and design smarts. 



We ran a series 
of tests on nine 
widely available 
scales, evaluating 
their accuracy 
and ease of use. 
Overall design 
was also taken 
into consideration. 
In the end, four 
stood out. 



What to look for in an 
electronic kitchen scale 

Many features on an elec- 
tronic kitchen scale can 
make all the difference to 
the cook. 

Tare: Also often called "add- 
and-weigh," tare letsyou set 
the display to zero after 
adding weight (such as a 
bowl or an ingredient) to 
the scale. This is handy if 
you've turned on the scale 
before setting an empty 
bowl on the platform, or if 
you've measured one ingre- 
dient and want to measure 
another without having to 
keep track of the math. 

Automatic shutoff: After a 
set number of minutes, 
many machines shut off on 
their own, a major battery 
saver. We liked scales that 
stayed on for at least two 
minutes before shutting off. 

Capacity: Most electronic 
scales are made to measure 
up to either 5 or 1 1 pounds 
of weight. For most home 
baking, a capacity of 4 or 
5 pounds is plenty. 



Best Ail-Around 




Increments: The most pre- 
cise scales measure in incre- 
ments of as little as Vs ounce 
(about 1 teaspoon flour). 
Large-capacity scales will 
typically weigh at Vs-ounce 
increments up to a certain 
weight and then weigh in 
larger increments beyond 
that. Most scales measure in 
both grams and pounds/ 
ounces. Europeans and pro- 
fessional pastry chefs tend 
to measure by the gram. 

Platform size: The platform 
should accommodate a vari- 
ety of bowl sizes, including 
relatively large ones, without 
covering up the display 
panel. For this reason, we 
were not fans of scales that 
had the display set in the 
platform. Betterthatthe dis- 
play sit below and project 
well out from the platf orm. 

Display size: The bigger the 
numbers, the easier they are 
to read. 

Other details to consider: 

How fast does it read the 
weight? How easy is it to 
wipe clean and to store? 



Salter Electronic Kitchen 
Scale with Glass Platform 

model lOOl SVDR 

$60 

www.salterhousewares.com 

BASIC FEATURES: 

Capacity: 1 1 pounds 

Increments: V& ounce up to 5 pounds; 

Va ounce over 5 pounds 

Automatic shutoff: after 1 minute at 

zero; after another 3 minutes once 

weight is added 

Tare feature: yes 

Display size: 11 m i 1 1 i meters 

PROS: The most accurate scale in the 
testing. Picks up a reading with as little 
as 1 teaspoon flour. Easy-to-clean, 
stain-resistant glass platform and 
brushed silver base. Compact. 
CONS: Readout occasionally flip-flops 
with small increments. (At one moment 
it might read 5 pounds % ounce, and 
then jump to 5 pounds 1 ounce and 
back again.) 



(Continued) 
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PURE VERMONT 
MAPLE SYRUP 

GRADE A MEDIUM 

y 2 Gallons $33.95 Jflfc 

Quarts $21.95 

Other grades & sizes available. / 

*Prke includes shipping and handling. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 
SUGAR HOUSE 

Made by Native Vermonters 

RTE.100N BOX 820 
LUDLOW, VT 05149 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE: www.gmsh.com 
ORDER TOLL FREE 1 -800 643-9338 



mm 
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Walnut Potica 



O(ra</i/ionaf European S/u/e Swee/ freeze/ 
6y Sunrise Stourme/ 
...a family owned business that has been 
baking quality ethnic products for over 85 
years, including home made apple strudel. 
Scandinavian dipping cookie, fruit cake, and 
much more. 

Call i-8(X>782-(i73G for a free catalog or visit 
US at %v\v\\ M if irts< ^tKitiiuM i mil 



"effortless 
ileeance 




Visit www.rogar.com for retail locations 
and product information. 

Rogar International Corporation 

12732 Oak Lake Court, Midlothian, VA 23112 
Toll free: 1-800-351-1420 
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A Turn for 
the Better 



With a quick- 
release lock and 

a gentle grasp, 

our tongs give 
your food a turn 

for the better. 





KUHN 
RIKON 

SWITZERLAND 

□ 



THE AMAZING EASY LOCK TONGS FROM KUHN WIKON 




Learn more about our cook ware and cooks' tools at kuhnnkoncofri or rill 000 for our catak 
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JACmond 'JAppCe 
Crumb Tie 

Make it in 25 minutes. 
Bake it in 55 minutes. 

Ingredients: 

1 box Odense Pure Almond Paste 

1 unbaked 9" pie crust 

5 baking apples, peeled, cored and 
sliced (about 5 cups) 

1/4 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon, divided 
1/2 cup all purpose flour 
1/2 cup uncooked oats 
1/2 cup brown sugar 

6 tbsp. cold butter, in 1/2" pieces 
1/4 cup chopped almonds 

Preparation: ~ Preheat 
ovento375°. - Roll Almond 
Paste between 2 sheets of 
wax paper to form an 8-9 inch 
circle. - Press rolled Almond 
Paste into the bottom of 
unbaked pie crust. - In a 
bowl, combine apples, sugar 
and 1/2 teaspoon of cinna- 
mon. -Pour into pie shell. ~ 
In a bowl, combine remain- 
ing cinnamon, flour, oats, 
brown sugar and almonds. 

- Cut butter into flour mix- 
ture until crumbs are formed. 

- Spoon crumb mixture 
evenly over apples. - Bake 
at 375° for 55 minutes. 

Find us in your store's 
Baking Section. 



Free Recipe Club! 

Get a new recipe each month with 
step -by -step photos. 
Sign up at: wwwjulvmeA'tnn 
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Best Buy 




Polder 2 in 1 Digital 
Scale & Kitchen Timer 

$30 

800-431-2133 
www. polder inc. com 

BASIC FEATURES: 
Capacity: 4 pounds 
6 V2 ounces 
Increments: Vs ounce 
Automatic shutoff: after 
1 V2 minutes at zero; after 
another 1 V2 minutes once 
weight is added 
7are feature: yes 
Display size: 1 1 millimeters 

PROS: Who can argue with 
having another timer on hand? 
Compact. Mostly accurate (it 
strayed by 1 to 2 grams— a 
miniscule amount) at higher 
weights. 

CONS: Plastic construction. 
The display scrolls up and 
down, making the reading- 
response time slow. Timer 
and scale don't work 
simultaneously. 



Most Savvy 




Soehnle Cyber 



$119.95 

800-827-2582 
ww w.f rieling.com 

BASIC FEATURES: 
Capacity: 4 pounds 6 ounces 
(an 1 1 -pound capacity scale 
is also available) 
Increments: V20 ounce up to 
2 pounds 3 ounces; V10 ounce 
above 2 pounds 3 ounces 
Automatic shutoff: after 
2 minutes at zero; after 
another 2 minutes once 
weight is added 
7are feature: yes 
Display size: 15 millimeters 

PROS: Base can be cleaned 
under running water. Overload 
protection (if too much weight 
is added, the scale's calibra- 
tion won't be knocked off kil- 
ter). One-button operation: 
press for on, press again for 
tare, hold down to shut off 
(or use automatic shutoff). 
CONS: Steep price. The 
switch from pounds/ounces 
to grams is embedded on the 
underside of the base and 
requires you to insert a 
pointed object, like a pencil 
tip, to flip it. 



Large Capacity 




Terra il Ion Professional 
model BM 1 002 

$100 

678-229-4003 

BASIC FEATURES: 
Capacity: 22 pounds 
Increments: Ve ounce up to 
2.2 pounds; Va ounce up 
to 8.8 pounds; Vi ounce 
up to 22 pounds 
Automatic shutoff: after 
2 minutes at zero; after 
another 2 minutes once 
weight is added 
Tare feature: yes 
Display size: 15 millimeters 

PROS: Large capacity. 
Stainless-steel platform is 
removable for easy cleanup. 
If you overload the scale, 
the display will indicate the 
error ("eeee") so that you 
know to remove the excess 
weight immediately. Low- 
battery indicator. 
CONS: Pound/kilogram switch 
is located on the underside 
of the base. At higher weights, 
it can't measure with as 
much precision. 



The way to weigh: getting 
the most from your scale 



❖ Measure ingredients sepa- 
rately. That way, if you add 
too much of one, it isn't mixed 
in with other ingredients. 

❖ We found that scales don't 
always pick up on weight 
when it's added in small 
amounts, such as a teaspoon 
of flour at a time. So don't be 
shy. It's better to add more 
of an ingredient than you 
need and pull it away in small 
amounts than to add a little 
bit at a time. 

♦♦♦ Always weigh on a hard, flat 
surface that doesn't shake 
or wobble. 

❖ If you know your scale is 
about to automatically shut 
off and you want it to stay on, 
press on the scale's platform. 
This resets the automatic 
shutoff timer on most models. 

❖ For baking, use your scale to 
measure flour. You'll get 
much more consistent results 
over using measuring cups, 
(see From Our Test Kitchen, 
p. 72). 

❖ Other ingredients that we 
recommend be weighed: 
starches, cocoa powder, and 
confectioners' sugar; nuts 
(when they're a major part of 
the recipe, such as in a nut 
cake); fresh fruit, like apples 
for a cake or pie; butter, 
shortening, and peanut 
butter; bulky savory items 
that are too awkward to fit 
snugly into a measuring cup. 

❖ Ingredients that are typically 
used in small quantities, such 
as baking powder, yeast, or 
salt, are best measured by 
volume. (Most scales lack the 
precision to measure such 
small quantities.) 

Maryellen Driscoll is Fine 
Cookings editor at large. ♦ 
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The Handy-est Gift 
You'll Ever Give ! 




REPLACES TONGS FORKS SPATULA 



Turns, Hips, mows and tarries lood in a H.ish. 
[)t>es not Meed or mark meats. 
Does not scrape up grease like a spatula 
Makes fcxxi handling quicker, safer & easier. 
Dealer inquiries welcome. 



Order online at; 
www.pigtailff.com 
or call 518-396-6617 



PIG TAIL 

FOOD FLIPPER 
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Jvittde in, fra. 



KCCSPKCC 



1818 




Used worldwide by the 
finest chefs and cooks 

Diamond-hard finish from 
freezer to oven to dishwasher 

Easy to clean & microwave safe 



The original white culinary porcelain 
www.pillivuytna.com 
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OBSESSIVE? US? 



We're driven to a higher standard. 
Our peppermills feature a patented 
lock-in crown nut that maintains any 
selected grind setting and a patented 
stainless steel mechanism that pops out 
for easy cleaning. 

Our rolling pins have stainless steel 
ball bearings to ensure a lifetime of 
effortless rolling. 

The finest hardwoods. Faultless 
finishes. American craftsmanship. When it 
comes to cooking, we share your passion. 



vic run h 

CALL 800-894-5970 FOR A STORE NEAR YOU. 
WWW.VICFIRTHG0URMET.COM 
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Do you have 
a question of 
general interest 
about cooking? 
Send it to Q&A, 
Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 
06470-5506, 
or by e-mail to 
fc@taunton.com, 
and we'll find 
a cooking 
professional 
with the answer. 



I just bought a new oven that has a convection 
feature. As an avid cookie-baker, I was 
wondering if it's all right to use convection 
heat when making cookies. Do I need to lower 
the heat to compensate? 

— Sara Campos, via e-mail 

A Elinor Klivans responds: Convection heat is 
perfect for producing batch after batch of evenly 
baked cookies. Its great virtue — even heat 
throughout the oven — produces nicely browned cookie 
bottoms and edges. 

A convection oven has a fan that circulates air and 
creates uniform heat in the oven. Since items placed in 
the top or back of the oven cook at the same rate as those 
in the bottom or front, convection heat allows you to 
bake two sheets of cookies together without rearrang- 
ing them during baking, as you would have to do in a 
conventional oven. 

When baking with a convection oven, I follow the 
recipe's directions and its baking times, but I generally 
reduce the baking temperature by about 25°F to com- 
pensate for the strength of the convection heat. The 
manufacturer's booklet may advise specific temperature 
suggestions for your oven, but, if not, start with this 25°F 
reduction and try a few test batches to see what 
works best. 

Elinor Klivans is the author of Fearless Baking: 
Over 100 Recipes That Anyone Can Make. 



Many pie recipes recommend chilling the 
crust prior to baking. My favorite pie plates 
are all made of Pyrex. Will they crack if 
I transfer them directly from the refrigerator 



to the hot oven? 



-Linda Avid an, via e-mail 



AEiron Jones responds: Pyrex was made to 
withstand most types of temperature fluctua- 
tions when it was first designed f or glass railroad 
lanterns in the early 1900s. The glass cookware can go 
directly from the refrigerator or freezer to a microwave 
or into a hot conventional oven without fear of cracking. 



But while you can transfer Pyrex from the refrigerator 
to the oven, you'll want to let it cool slightly before wash- 
ing. Additionally, Pyrex should never be used on top of 
the stove, under a broiler, in a toaster oven, or under a 
pilot light. 

To clean Pyrex cookware, allow the glass to cool and 
then soak it. If scouring is necessary, use only plastic or 
nylon cleaning pads with nonabrasive cleansers. 

Eiron Jones is a corporate communications 
specialist at World Kitchen, Inc., 
makers of Pyrex, 




What is baking ammonia? 




— "Chiffonade Chef, " via e-mail 



A Karen Pontius responds: Before baking pow- 
der or baking soda was common, European bak- 
ers used baking ammonia, a traditional 
leavening agent, to perform the same tasks as its modern 
counterparts: to add gases to baked products that would 
increase volume and change shape and texture. At that 
time, baking ammonia was also called hartshorn, a ref- 
erence to the agent's original source, deer antlers. 

Baking ammonia is still used today, although it does 
present drawbacks for bakers, most notably because of 
its ammonia properties. Baking ammonia is a white crys- 
talline powder that smells strongly of ammonia, and 
when it's activated with heat (above 140°F) and mois- 
ture, the powder releases carbon dioxide, ammonia gas, 
and water. As the ammonia gas can only be cooked off in 
small products, it isn't appealing to use baking ammonia 
in larger items like cakes; the ammonia gas wouldn't 
be able to evaporate sufficiently, and the strong odor 
would remain. 

For this reason, baking ammonia is best used in 
recipes for small, thin baked goods like cookies and 
crackers, where it helps produce an especially crisp and 
light texture. Bakingammonia is also used frequently in 
cream puffs because it releases gases quickly, which 
helps dry out the insides of the pastry. 

Store baking ammonia in an airtight container in a 
cool place. If baking ammonia is exposed to air during 
storage, it may absorb moisture and lose some of its 
leavening power. 

Karen Pontius is the owner of Sutton 's Bay Trading 
Company in Fort Wayne, Indiana. ♦ 
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Hi Ho, 
Silver Rabbit! 

THE NEW 
SILVER RABBIT 9 CORKSCREW 
WEARS A SHINING 
SUIT OF ARMOR 




Business Week/IDSA 
2001 Award Winner 



Beneath its polished finish, 
the Silver Rabbit has the 
same sturdy mechanism as 
the original Rabbit, which 
proved it can uncork 20,000 
wine bottles*. And it has the 
same gear teeth as the 
original — made of hard 
metal instead of plastic used 
in other lever-action 
corkscrews. Both models pull 
a wine cork in three seconds 
flat. It may take longer to 
choose between them. 
* Independent lab test 



Where To Go Silver Rabbit 
Hunting: Beverages & 
More, Bloomingdales, 
cooking.com, foleys, 
Geerlings & Wade, 
Kitchen Kapers, Lord & 
Taylor, Macy*s West or 
your favorite wine store. 



rabbir 

corkscrew 

by Metrokane 



See the Rabbit run at metrokane.com 

D430994 and other U.S. Patents 



Dough &ed 




Artisan Dough Handling For The Home £ator 
The Dough £ed 6ompan>f 

for More Information, Ordering fe-P*cipe& 
Visit our website at http://v1v1v1.dou9hbed.com 
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DISTINCTIVE PRODUCTS 
FROM THAT LITTLE 
COUNTRY GROCERY STORE IN 

J\faf}a ^^alley 

OAKVILLEGROCERY.COM 



Oakville Grocery* 

PURCHASE FROM OUR WEB SITE OR CALL 1-800-973-6324 
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Pressed is Best! 
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WILLIAMS-SONOMA 

$wx,lfrTe£k Chef's Catalog® 



1 IWUmGTONS I 
^ ^ A 

Vermont Smoked Ham 




Now only $29.95 

Regularly $49.95 
Here's your chance to taste the wonderful 
flavor of a ham smoked the old-fashioned 
Vermont way, over fragrant fires of corncobs 
and maple wood. Guaranteed to be the best 
you've ever tasted or your money back. 



Order NOW and get two FREE gifts! 



6 oz. of aged cheddar cheese and 8 oz. of our 
famous smoked bacon will accompany your order. 



HA$l^gTON& ESI 

210 E. Main St. Richmond, VT 05477 

□ 121-298 Rcady-to-Cook Half Ham (6 1/2-71/2 lbs.) 

for only $29.95 + $9.99 S&H. Total: $39.94. 
CH Payment enclosed. □ Charge my ( ) VISA, 

( ) MC, ( ) AMEX, ( ) Diners Club, ( ) Discover. 

(Include card no. & exp, date) 



Address^, 



-ZiP- 



Allow 2 weeks delivery. Introductory offer for new 
customers only. Limit 2. Good in 48 States only. 
Expires 12/27/02. Not redeemable in Retail Stores. 

\ Charge Orders: 800-396-4267 / 

^\ www.harringtonham.com SM 
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CALIFORNIA 
CULINARY 
ACADEMY 



AOS Degree in he Cordon Bleu 
' Culinary Arts or Hospitality & 
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Restaurant Management 
Certificate in Baking & Pastry Arts 

Hands-on training for careers in fine 

restaurants, top hotels, cruise ships, 

food magazines and more! 
■ 

Live in San Francisco, a culinary mecca! 
■ 

Job placement assistance 
Financial aid available if qualified 



CALL NOW! 
1.800.229.CHEF 

www, bay chef, com 

CALIFORNIA CUUNAfiY ACADEMY 
6Z5 rOUC STREET SAN FRANCISCO h CA 94JGZ 
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How to make 
whipped cream 
something special 




BROWN-SUGAR 
BRANDY CREAM: 

Combine % cup 
heavy or whipping 
cream with 2 packed 
tablespoons dark 
brown sugar, V2 tea- 
spoon pure vanilla 
extract, and 1 tea- 
spoon brandy or rum. 
Whip until blended 
and the cream forms 
soft peaks that hold 
a shape. 



by the Fine Cooking staff 



pped cream can be much more than 
an ivory dollop, and, with a little cre- 
ativity, it can help the simplest desserts 
look spectacular. The following ideas use 
plain whipped cream as their base but add 
^^^^^ twists of flavor, color, and tex- 
ture to give excitement and an 
extra layer of deliciousness to 
all kinds of desserts. 

The key to perfect whipped 
cream decorations is not to 
overwhip the cream — it should 
hold a shape, but the peaks that 
form when you lift the beaters 
should still droop slightly. 
Going all the way to firm peaks 
will produce a stiff, slightly 
curdled cream that doesn't take 
on a graceful shape. 



Create a custom cream 

You can use just one of the fol- 
lowing ideas, or a combination. Just keep in 
mind how the flavors of your decoration will 
work with the flavors of the dessert. 

Flavor it: To start, play with adding ex- 
tracts (such as vanilla, almond, or pepper- 
mint) or spirits — brandy, rum, or bourbon 
work well. And try different sugars and 



Caramel Squiggles 

Yield varies with size. 

We've adapted this idea from 
Gale Gand, the pastry chef at 
Tru in Chicago. 

2 cups granulated sugar 
Viz cup water 

Line a baking sheet with foil, 
smooth it out, and grease it 
lightly with vegetable oil. 



Have a large pan of water and 
a dessertspoon ready. 

In a medium saucepan, 
bring the sugar and water to 
a boil over medium-high heat, 
stirring just until the sugar is 
dissolved but no more. When 
the sugar darkens to a medium 
amber, stop the cooking by 
carefully setting the bottom of 
the pan in the water. 



Stir the caramel to cool 
it slightly and then use the 
spoon to drizzle the caramel 
on the foil, about 1 table- 
spoon at a time, making 
zigzags, swirls, spirals, and 
other shapes. If the caramel 
gets too thick, reheat it gently. 
After you've made a half 
dozen shapes or so, let them 
cool and test that the caramel 



is solid. If the squiggles are 
still syrupy and you can't peel 
them from the foil, cook the 
caramel to a slightly darker 
shade of amber and try again. 

You can make these up 
to a day ahead, but keep the 
squiggles at room tempera- 
ture on the oiled foil, covered 
with another piece of oiled 
foil until ready to use. 
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CHOCOLATE 
WHIPPED 
CREAM: 

Melt 2 ounces 
good-quality semi- 
sweet chocolate. 
Whip % cup heavy 
or whipping cream 
with V2 teaspoon 
pure vanilla extract 
and a small pinch 
of salt until it forms 
very soft peaks. By 
hand, whisk in the 
melted chocolate 
until blended and 
the cream forms 
soft peaks that 
hold a shape. 




syrups, such as honey, maple syrup, or molas- 
ses, or a combination, as in the Brown-Sugar 
Brandy Cream at left. You can also fold in 
ingredients like melted chocolate, fruit 
purees, or finely crushed toffee. 

Sprinkle it: Next, jazz up the look with a 
dusting of crushed instant coffee granules, 
chocolate shavings, a fine julienne of 
blanched citrus zest, chopped nuts, or even 
crushed peppermint candies. 

Dress it up: For a bigger "statement," gar- 
nish the cream with sprigs of mint or tiny 
edible flowers and small berries or cham- 
pagne grapes. And for a dazzling flourish 
that's fun to eat, make a caramel squiggle 
(recipe at left) to tuck into the cream. ♦ 



FRUIT CREAM: 

Whip % cup heavy 
or whipping cream 
to soft peaks. Fold 
in V2 cup lightly 
sweetened pureed 
and strained fresh 
or frozen fruit (ber- 
ries and mangos 
work well; start 
with about 1 cup). 
Whisk a bit until 
the cream holds 
a shape. 



Tips for perfectly 
whipped cream 

❖ Don't use ultrapasteurized 
cream, if possible. It overwhips 
easily, doesn't get as thick or 
hold up as well, and has a 
slightly cooked taste. 

❖ When close to soft peaks, stop 
the mixer and finish whisking by 
hand to avoid overwhipping. 

❖ If the cream gets too stiff or 
curdled, fold in a little un- 
whipped cream to soften it. 

Note: Three-quarters cup whipping 
or heavy cream will yield about 
2 cups whipped cream— enough 
to garnish 10 to 12 desserts. 
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A Baker's Pantry 

by Joanne Chang 

SO 

n baking, it's often the simplest ingredients that 
deliver greatness. Butter, vanilla, and brown sugar 
are perfect examples. Yet it's easy to take these 
pantry standards for granted, tooverlooktheinsand 
outs of when to use them, how to use them, and in 
which form. You'll find the answers here, along with 
lots of handy tips and techniques and a sure-to- 
please caramel sauce recipe that combines all three. 



Brown susar 



makes 

cookies soft and chew^ It helps cakes 
and pastries stay moist. And it gives a 
warm spiciness and a hint of caramel 
essence that its white counterpart 
can't offer. The secret behind this in- 
gredient: molasses. 

Originally made from semi-refined 
sugar that still had some of the natural 
molasses left in it, brown sugar is now 
typically made by spraying white sugar 
with molasses. 

Brown sugar, however, isn't neces- 
sarily a practical substitute for white 
sugar — particularly when creaming 
sugar with butter. White sugar crystals 
are relatively large and sharp, making 
them great at cutting through butter 
to create air pockets that make your 
baked goods light and tender. Brown 
sugar crystals are smaller, softer, and, 
hence, less effective at creaming. 

❖ Remember to press brown sugar 
into the cup when measuring. Simply 
scooping it up will give you a lot of air 
along with the sugar, and an inconsis- 
tent measure. 

❖ Sometimes bits of brown sugar 
harden into small nibs. Unless you're 
dissolving the sugar by mixing it into 
a liquid or melting it, press it through a 
sieve to get rid of the hard nibs so they 
don't create pockets of crunchy sugar 
bits tasty, but usually not ideal. 
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Storage tip: 

Store brown sugar 
tightly wrapped in a 
cool, dark place. If 
you find that your 
sugar has dried out 
and hardened, 
sprinkle it with a 
few drops of water 
and microwave it on 
low for 15 to 20 sec- 
onds. Heating the 
sugar gently like this 
will soon bring it 
back to its original 
soft state. If you 
don't have a micro- 
wave, tuck a slice of 
sandwich bread in 
with the sugar to 
soften it overnight. 



Light vs. dark: Is there 
a difference? Dark 
brown and light brown 
sugars are virtually inter- 
changeable in recipes, 
but dark contains more 
molasses, so it will give 
a deeper, spicier flavor. 



In a pinch, 
make your own 

If you're in the middle of a recipe 
and discover you're out of brown 
sugar, you can easily make an 
acceptable substitute. 



To make 1 cup brown sugar 
In a food processor, combine 
1 cup white granulated sugar with 
3 to 4 tablespoons molasses. 
Pulse to blend. For a darker brown 
sugar, simply add more molasses. 




Photos: Scott Phillips 



-Bargain 
Books 

America's biggest catalog selection! 

• Save up to 80% on current books, recent 
overstocks, imports, reprints. Thousands of 
titles, hundreds of new arrivals monthly. 

• Cookbooks galore. Gardening, 
Fashion, Arts & Crafts, Fiction, Home 
Decor, Biography — over 60 subjects. 

Free Catalog 
800-677-3483 

Edward R. Hamilton, Bookseller 

370 Oak, Falls Village CT 06031-5005 

L — — www.erhbooks.com/ddw. - - J 
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EarthStone 



WOOD-FIRE OVENS 




THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 

FOR TASTY AND HEALTHY C OOK/NG 
GchJ fur a free brochure 

800-840-4915 

1233 N Highland Awe Los Angeles C A 90038 
www earthstoncovcnsxom 
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KUDCERa 

fine ceramic: 




Dueaver the 
ceramic advantage. 

^370294 
www KyoceroTy c om , com 
Kyocera Corporation 
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bake. 

Silicone Zone bakeware, 
highest quality, non-stick flexible, 
commercial grade silicone, 
bundt pan $21.99 




look no further. 9 

GmciousHome 

east third avenue at 70th street 21 2-51 7-6300 
west broadway at 67th street 21 2-231-7800 

www.gracioushome.com, open 7 days, 
free delivery in Manhattan, we ship anywhere. 
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TUNE-IN to 



Ko 



THING TO IT! 

OURMET NEWS SEGMENTS 

and watch 
Jennifer 
Bushman 
make a recipe 
featured in 
this month's 
s~> fine 

Cocking 




Log on to 




to find a station 
near you. 



NothingTolt.com 



r San Diego Culinary Institute 

The West Coasts Finest Culinary School 

Licensed by the State of California Bureau for 
Private Post Secondary and Vocational Education 

Morning & Evening Classes ■ Financing Available 

619-644-2100 

www, sdci-inc , com 

8024 La Mesa Blvd., La Mesa, CA 91941 

• Certificate programs in Basic Professional Culinary Skills. 
Offered by Executive Chefs with significant teaching experience 

• 1000 hour pastry and baking program taught by Bo Friberg, 

Certified Master Pastry Chef & author of "The Professional Pastry Chef" 

• Hands-On Home Chef Classes 
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Do Luxe Table 
Delicacies For Your 
Thanksgiving Dinner 

Elevate the most 
ordinary dishes to 
NEW heights! 





gaTson^fass 



Whole Smoked Turkey. Wild & Free Range Turkey, Wild Game. 
Smithfield Ham. Caviar. Foie Gras, Salmon, Chestnuts, Cranberries 
Brandicd or in Port Wine. Mustard. Pears Ala William. Crab Apples, 
Truffle & Olive Oils. Argan Oil, Freshly Roasted Nuts, 
Chefs' Specialties, Nut Pastes. Vanilla Extracts. Chestnut Flour. 
GOGSefat, Gourmet Coffees tir Teas. Liquor Cakes. NY Cheesecake 



(800) 822-5564 



CUSTOM GIFT BASKETS 
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Storage tip: 

To keep butter as 
fresh as possible, 
store it tightly 
wrapped away 
from light on a 
back shelf in your 
refrigerator (not 
in the butter 
compartment on 
the fridge door; 
the temperature 
fluctuates too 
much there). You 
can freeze butter, 
too. It may seem 
watery it thaws, 
but you'll find little 
difference in the 
final baked product. 



JL^l^X 1/ l/WJL is the cornerstone of 
all baking, with its irreplaceable 
flavor and powerful tenderizing 
properties. 

When flour and liquid mix, 
flour develops gluten, which is 
what makes bread desirably 
chewy but can make pastries, 
quick breads, and cakes tough. 
Butter tenderizes by coating 
the flour, inhibiting gluten 
development, so that your 
baked goods are delicate and 
melt inyour mouth. 



Which type of butter 
should I use? 

In baking, unsalted butter (also 
called sweet butter) is prefer- 
able to salted for several rea- 
sons. Salted butter contains 
varying amounts of salt de- 
pending on the brand, so 
recipes call for unsalted butter 
and a measured amount of salt 
to ensure consistency. 

Another reason to avoid 
salted butter is that it isn't al- 
ways fresh. (The preservative 
nature of salt means that salted 
butter can be kept longer on 
market shelves; salt also masks 
off flavors.) 

Some grocery stores now 
carry higher-fat, European- 
style butters. In these butters, 
more fat means less water, 
which in turn means flakier, 
more tender, and more flavor- 
ful pastries. These butters are 
a wonderful splurge, but don't 
f eel like you must buy them to 
be a good baker. As long as you 
use fresh, unsalted butter, your 
recipes will come out well, no 
matter the brand. 




Different temperatures for different uses 



COLD butter is typically 
used in pie dough and 
puff pastry recipes. 
Rather than being thor- 
oughly incorporated into 
a dough, the butter is left 
in fairly distinct pieces. 
Then, as the dough is 
rolled out, the butter is 
flattened into thin sheets. 
In the oven, these sheets 
of butter melt, and the 
waterwithin the butter 
evaporates; the steam 
that results makes the 
dough rise, creates 
pockets of air, and pro- 
duces flaky sheets of 
pastry that shatter when 
you bite into them. 



MELTEDbutteris 
called for in some 
baking recipes when 
the flavor of butter is 
desired but not the 
light, fluffy character- 
istics associated 
with a creamed batter. Melted 
butter should be at room tempera- 
ture (not hot, unless specified) so 
that it blends easily into your batter. 

Sometimes a recipe will have 
you melt the butter until the milk 
solids turn brown— making what's 
called brown butter— for an added 
layer of nutty flavor. 



SOFTENED butter is typically called for in 
recipes for cakes, cookies, and certain pastries 
that rely on the leavening power of creamed 
butter and sugar. Softened butter is best for 
baking when it's still somewhat cool, not 
necessarily "room temperature" (thafs often 
too soft on warm days). It should be pliable but 
not too soft. This is the temperature at which 
sugar crystals cut into the butter most effec- 
tively, creating the maximum amount of air 
pockets to lighten your batter. Too cold and 
firm and the sugar won't cut into the butter 
easily enough; too warm and the sugar will 
simply dissolve into the butter. 

If you have an instant-read thermometer, 
you can check for the ideal temperature: 
65° to 67°F, a little cooler than room temp- 
erature. Or you can press your finger into the 
butter to test it. It's perfect when your finger 
makes an indentation but can't go all the way 
through the butter. Also, if you can bend your 
stick of butter without it snapping or mashing 
(see the photo below)— it will feel almost 
plastic— it's at the right temperature. 
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the 



gadget 



source.com" 



Foley <r 
Food Mill 

$19 98 



thegadgetsource.com 

Over 3,000 Cooking Tools! 
1-800-458-2616 



2 qt stainless steel 



jCHOOt mt ri, # 



2"A 



I.. , * 

Cult turn ^<fiet*( fires 

Tuscany. France & Marrakech 

Luxury villas, fine food, 
wine & cultur es ^ 



www. rhodeschoolofcwstne . com 

Call 1-888-2 
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! obody ever put more 
into a grinder than we did. 



With it's 400 watt motor, 
the Sumeet Mulii Grind, 
van tackle the toughest a 
fgriruimx tasks in sixty ^ m 

i t ot\d\ or less. Whole 
grains, blend of spices, 
ut, lemon grass, coffee 
ix>ati\ are just some of the 
things it can grind to 
fine powder or a 
smooth paste. The 
nun less steel jar is 
Tetackuhte lt*s compact j 
and easy to operate. 






MULT 
GRIND 



For more information call 800-268-1 530 
Visit us on line at www.sumeet.net 
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HANDMADE GOURMET SEAFOOD 
& OTHER FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 

Gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab 
quiche, crab soup, and other handmade 
seafood products. Perfect for personal and 
corporate gifts as well as holiday gift 
giving. Major credit cards accepted. 

1-800-432-2722 
WWW .CBGOURMET.COM 
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The Bowl Mill Route 100 
Granville, Vermont 




Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 

aince 1857 
internet address: www.bowlmill.com 
On-line Factory Tour 
On-line Secure Shopping 
FREE BROCHURE 
800-828-1005 
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CJf toJay jar your cataL\j 888 
anj visit us at our \t*b sit* at u u u 

P.O Bex 1037, Umtu, CA OS 
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ADD SOME FLAVOR TO YOUR HOLIDAYS! 

Cuisinart's Flavor Duo lets you create either I or 2 quarts of ice 
cream, frozen yogurt, sorbet, or frozen drinks at home in only 
about 20 minutes. Featuring two separate I -quart chilling 
chambers, it can make two flavors at once. Switch the setting for 
a single quart. Salt, ice, and effort are not needed. Fully automatic 
and easy to operate. What a perfect gift for family 
or friends (or yourself!). Brushed stainless steel. 

Regular Price: $150°° Our Price: $99" 

For The Finest In Kitchenware 

Board Bosket 

Shaw's Powerhouse Plaza, West Lebanon, N.H. 03784 
(603) 298-5813 (800) 635-1 1 19 • Fax: (603) 298-5548 
www.boardandbasket.com 
email us at: shopnow@boardandbasket.com 
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Vanilla 




Storage tip: 

Vanilla beans will 
dry out and become 
brittle if left out 
in the air, so wrap 
them in foil, seal 
them in a zip-top 
bag, and store them 
in a cool, dark area. 
They'll last this way 
for at least 
several months. 



brings a mellow 
essence to baked goods and 
does a fantastic job of en- 
hancing other flavors, such 
as fruit and chocolate. Of 
course, vanilla on its own is a 
spectacular flavor as well. 



The bean^^^^ 

The most potent, albeit the most 
expensive, way to add vanilla flavor 
is with the bean. Inside the pod 
you'll find thousands of tiny black 
specks bursting with vanilla flavor. 
If you're making a custard or other- 
wise infusing a liquid with vanilla, 
throw both the seeds and the pod 
in the pot. If you're adding vanilla 
seeds to a batter and you want to 
be sure they're distributed evenly, 
take a small bit of the batter, 
smush the seeds into it until 
they're thoroughly mixed in, and 
then fold this concentrated vanilla 
portion into the rest of the batter. 



Theej^gci 

Vanilla extract, a less 
costly alternative to 
vanilla beans, is an easy 
way to add vanilla flavor 
to baked goods, as it 
mixes easily into batters. 

But the strength of 
the extract will dissipate 
with prolonged heat, so if 
you're adding extract to 
something cooked on the 
stovetop, such as a cus- 
tard or a poaching liquid, 
add it after the custard or 
liquid is off the stove and 
starting to cool. Because 
vanilla extract is sensitive 
to heat and light, keep 
the bottle in a cool, dark 
place; it should last for 
several months. 



i 
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The paste 



To remove the seeds 



Vanilla paste combines the best of 
both bean and extract. It has the 
consistency of a thick syrup and 
holds hundreds of vanilla seeds in 
suspension. It's like vanilla extract in 
its strength and how it is used but 
has the added visual benefit of the 
black seeds associated with a 
vanilla bean. Like extract, if vanilla 
paste is stored in a dark, cool place, 
it should last for several months. 




Hold the bean down on either end. With 
the tip of a paring knife, poke a hole in 
the top and slide it down the bean, 
splitting it in half lengthwise. Open it 
with the knife tip and scrape down, 
collecting the seeds on the blade. 



Brown sugar, 
butter, and 
vanilla... 

...make a remarkable, full- 
flavored sauce that's 
something like butterscotch, 
only better. — 




Brown-Sugar Caramel 

Sauce 

Yields 2% cups. 

Use this sauce for a golden 
crowning touch to a simple 
scoop of vanilla ice cream, or 
drizzle it over a slice of moist 
pound cake or wedges of 
fresh pineapple. 

2 cups packed brown sugar 

(light or dark) 
% cup water 
1 1 /2 cups heavy cream 
4 ounces (V2 cup) unsalted 

butter, cut into 4 chunks 
Seeds scraped from 

1 vanilla bean 
Va teaspoon table salt 

In a medium, heavy-based 
saucepan, combine the brown 
sugar and water. Stir to dissolve 
the sugar. Cook over high heat, 
swirling the pan continuously, 
until the caramel reaches 280°F 
on a candy thermometer. 

Immediately remove the pan 
from the heat and slowly and 
carefully pour in the cream (the 
caramel may sputter). Boil over 
high heat for 2 minutes, stirring 
occasionally, to blend. Remove 
from the heat and slowly whisk in 
the butter, vanilla seeds, and salt. 

Cool slightly before using. 
The sauce can be stored in an 
airtight container in the refrigera- 
tor for up to two weeks or in the 
freezer indefinitely. 

Pastry chef Joanne Chang owns 
Flour, a bakery and cafe in 
Boston. ♦ 
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- 9Qth Anniversary 

1912 - 2002 

'S%> Wtrrr Tlx Cfcfi Shop " 

¥inv Italian Meats, Cheeses, Olive Oil, 
Vinegar, Tomatoes Pasta and more! 

Shop us on-line at 
www.tasteitaly.com 



*2 



Hie COMPLETE Cuismart 
product line is available 
to order on-line at 

www.CuisinShop.com 



Ice Cream Makers 

Make your own ice creams, gelatos, 
sorbets, and frozen yogurts with an 
ice cream maker from the largest 
selection in the US. 




OFFERING UNIQUE COOKIE CUTTERS SINCE 1939 

www. grammascutter s . com 

- or write for a complete product list - 
610 Via Bianca Drive • Davenport, FL 33896 



THE PERFECT 

COUPLE 

THE 35000 SERIES MICRO PLANE® 
GRATER AND SLIDER ATTACHMENT 



The new 35037 
Slider Attachment ► 

helps protect fingers 
when grating down 
to the last bit. 

Fits all 35000 series graters. 




sOvecans 

farm fresh 



family owned since 1965 
located in Virginia, Missouri 

call toll free: 866-679-5583 
visit us @ www.byrdspecans.com 

Rt.3 Box 196 Butler, MO 64730 
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For more information on the full line of Microplane® 
Graters call 1-800-555-2767 orvisitwww.microplane.com 
Available at Sur La Table and other specialty retail stores 
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Now that you've 
made those delicious 
and beautiful tarts, 
cakes, pies, cookies, 
and candies, here are 
some clever ways to 
wrap them up for 
holiday gift-giving 



by Amy Albert 





Haunt flea 
markets 

and consignment shops for 
vintage tins, canisters, and 
ceramic planters; line them 
first with colored tissue or 
unbleached parchment, if 
you like (A caveat: when 
scavenging this way, you may 
find yourself tempted to hang 
onto the best finds instead 
of giving them away.) Anne 
Disrude, a food stylist, 
advises finding an interesting 
container first and then 
cutting cookies to fit into it. 



jfy Use a pretty 
dishtowel 

or napkin, secured with 
ribbon, to wrap cookies. 
(The Japanese often wrap 
gifts in fabric.) Set a small 
bowl or disposable foil dish 
in the center of the cloth 



A latte bowl, 

an oversized coffee cup, or 
even an antique mixing bowl 
makes a nifty gift; all are 
appealing ways to present 
baked treats like biscotti or 
butter cookies— which, after 
all, are made to savor with 
a cup of coffee. Heap the 
cookies in the container 
and then use cellophane 
and ribbon to wrap them, 
beggar's purse style. 




It's better to give 
than to retrieve 

For attractive vessels for baked 
goods that you needn't worry about 
retrieving, buy disposable bakery 
boxes and bags. Party and station- 
ery stores are good sources for 
these. For unusual paper, boxes, 
and ribbon, look up Kate s Paperie 
(www.katespaperie.com; 888-94 1 - 
9169). Unbleached baking parch* 
merit is sold at health-food stores; 
it s often silicone coated, ideal for 
wrapping buttery cookies and 
cakes. For Chinese takeout contain- 
ers, try your local takeout joint, or 
visit www.partypoofers.com (6 1 6- 
65 1 -91 62). Sweet Celebrations 
(800-328-6722; www.sweetc.com) 
carries these, and cake boxes* 
too, Fet Pack (800-883-3872; 
www.fetpack.com) and Paper Mart 
(wwwpapermart.com; 800-745* 
6800) sell cellophane bags and 
wrap. Sur La Table (800-243-0852; 
www.surlatable.com) offers sets 
of paper pans for quick breads or 
cakes, starting at $6. 





Save berry 
baskets 

from summer trips to 
f armstands and farmers' 
markets; jazzed up with 
tissue or cellophane, 
a humble basket or 
green cardboard box 
takes on new life when 
it becomes a gift box 
for truffles or fudge. 



A clever packing vessel 

may be hiding in the kitchenware department. A bamboo 
steamer ($1 to $1 5 at Asian grocers, restaurant-supply 
stores, or www.wokshop.com) makes a safe carrier and 
a clever gift box for a tart— or even two, if the steamer has 
two tiers. Canning jars, glass refrigerator containers, and 
even Pyrex measuring cups are handy carriers— plus, 
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What went wrong? 

Every year around this time, I get many calls from home 
bakers struggling to figure out what went wrong with 
their cakes, pie crusts, cookies, or chocolate desserts. 
The answer isn't always obvious since one symptom 
can have several possible causes. Here are six common 
baking problems, along with their most likely remedies. 



Why is my pie crust so tough? 



by Shirley O. Corriher 




A cake can sink in the cen- 
ter if it isn't cooked enough 
or if it's overleavened. If 
the center of the cake is 
wet, it wasn't done; if the 
cake is cooked through, 
overleavening is the likely 
culprit. Leaveners like 
baking soda and baking 
powder enlarge air bubbles 
that already exist in the 
batter. In a hot oven, the 
bubbles expand more, 
lifting and lightening the 
cake. But if there's too 
much leavener, the bubbles 
get too big, run into one 
another, float to the top of 
the batter, and burst. As a 
result, the cake sinks and 
it's dense and heavy. 

For most recipes, 1 to 
1 Va teaspoons of baking 
powder per cup of flour or 
Va teaspoon of baking soda 
per cup of flour is ideal. 



If your pie crust is tough like 
cardboard and shrinks drasti- 
cally during baking, it means 
that too much gluten formed 
during mixing and rolling. 

When you stir water into 
flour, proteins in the flour grab 
water and one another and form 
strong, elastic, bubble-gum-like 
sheets of gluten. Gluten is es- 
sential in baked goods — it's a big 
part of what holds them to- 
gether. Sometimes you need a 
lot of gluten (for example, when 
making bread), but for a pie 
crust, you want just a little, only 
enough to bind the crust. 

For a more tender pie crust, 
try working the fat (butter, lard, 
or shortening) into the flour 
more thoroughly. This greases 



the proteins, preventing them 
from forming gluten. The goal 
is to coat a lot of the flour with 
the fat for tenderness but leave 
some of the flour uncoated, al- 
lowing enough gluten to form 
to hold the crust together. You 
might also try using more fat 
and letting it come to room tem- 
perature so that it's softer and 
coats the proteins better. When 
you add water to the butter-flour 
mixture, be gentle with the 
dough to minimize the forma- 
tion of gluten. 

Another way to get more ten- 
der crusts is by adding sugar. 
Flour proteins combine with the 
sugar instead of the water and 
other proteins, and very little 
gluten forms. The high sugar 



content of cakes and cookies 
contributes to their tenderness. 

Finally, an acidic ingredient 
such as vinegar can cut tough 
gluten strands and tenderize 
crusts, which is why some old- 
fashioned pie crust recipes call 
f or a small amount of vinegar. 



Why did my 
chocolate clump 
into a grainy 
mass? 

You know how dipping a wet 
teaspoon into a sugar bowl 
causes the sugar grains to stick 
together in a little clump? This 
happens because a tiny amount 



Why isn't my pie crust flaky? 



A big key to making flaky crusts is to 
have large, flat pieces of cold, firm but- 
ter, shortening, or lard in the rolled-out 
dough. When the dough goes into a hot 
oven, these pieces of fat remain solid 
just long enough f or the dough above 
and below them to begin to set. Eventu- 
ally, the fat melts and steam comes out 
of the dough, puffing it into flaky layers. 

The more of these large pieces of fat 
you can get into your dough, the flakier 
your pastry will be. The f at pieces must 
be large (the size of a big lima bean) so 
they don't melt instantly in the oven, 



and they must be flat so they don't melt 
a hole right through the crust. 

Pastry chefs can work cold fat into 
dry flour with their fingertips, but Jim 
Dodge, an author and baker, suggests 
rolling the flour and fat together dry 
on the counter until the mixture re- 
sembles flaking paint. This helps en- 
sure lots of flat pieces. Always start 
with large, cold chunks of fat. 

Butter can make very flaky crusts, 
but shortening and lard are even better 
because they'll hold their shape over a 
wider temperature range. 
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When you dissolve sugar in water and boil it to make caramel, 
the solution becomes supersaturated with sugar molecules 
as the water evaporates. At this point, it's very vulnerable to 
crystallizing. The slightest shake of the pan, stirring, or even 
an undissolved sugar crystal stuck to the side of the pan can 
cause a chain reaction that crystallizes the entire solution. 

Adding a small amount of corn syrup or lemon juice to 
the sugar solution at the start of boiling will ensure successful 
caramel. Why? A substance must be very pure to crystallize, 
so adding a different type of sugar to the solution prevents 
crystallization, Table sugar is pure sucrose, while corn syrup 
is glucose. The addition of lemon juice introduces a different 
type of sugar by breaking some of the table sugar into both 
glucose and fructose. 



of liquid causes dry particles to 
"glue" together. 

Chocolate is composed of 
fine, dry particles (cocoa and 
sugar) in rich fat (cocoa butter). 
If a few drops of water (or even a 
bit of steam) get stirred into 
melted chocolate, the dry cocoa 
and sugar particles will clump to- 
gether and form a dull, dry, grainy 
mass. This is called seizing. 

You can fix seized chocolate 
by whisking in more water, 
which will provide enough liquid 
to wet all the seized particles and 
smooth the chocolate. 

To prevent seized chocolate, 
you need to melt the chocolate 
with a suf ficient amount of liquid 
from the recipe. The magic 
amount necessary is one table- 
spoon water (or a water-type 
liquid) for every two ounces 
chocolate. The liquid can be pure 
water or milk, or you can use 
cream or butter, but you'll need 
to calculate the amount of water 
they contribute (cream is 60 per- 
cent water, butter is 20 percent 
water). Specialty chocolates with 
high percentages of cocoa may 
need a bit more liquid. 

If you're not adding any 
liquid to the melted chocolate, 
just be careful not to let water 
or steam get in the bowl, and 
be sure to use dry utensils. 



Why did my 
custard curdle? 

Of the two types of stirred cus- 
tards — pastry creams and creme 
anglaise — pastry cream is less 
susceptible to curdling because 
it contains starch (usually flour 
or cornstarch), which prevents 
coagulation of egg proteins. 
Creme anglaise, on the other 
hand, will curdle if it gets above 
180°F, which is the temperature 
at which egg proteins coagulate. 
Cooking the custard over a hot 
water bath, stirring constantly, 
and careful monitoring should 
be suf ficient to keep the temper- 
ature even and moderate. 

For baked custards, such as 
puddings, creme brulee, or even 
cheesecakes, you can prevent 
curdling by baking the custards 
in a water bath with a towel laid 
in the bottom of the pan (in 
the water) to protect against 
too much heat. The water bath 
keeps the custards at an even, 
moderate temperature (the 
water temperature can't go 
above 212°F), far below the am- 
bient heat of the oven. 

Shirley O. Corriher, a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking, is the au- 
thor of Cook Wise. She's working 
on her next book, BakeWise. ♦ 



A Gourmets 9 Toolbox 

for the passionate cook 

*Baking Tools 
Ateco Baking Supplies 
Pastry & Baking Mats 
Elastomolds & Pani-Molds 
Doughmakers Gourmet Bakeware 

*Chefs Choice 

Factory Authorized Dealer 
Free Practice Knife 
With Every Sharpener 

*Bron, Matfer and Benriner 
7 Different Mandolines 
3 Spiral Slicers 

*Gadgetville 

*Raclette Cheese Makers 
*Messermeister Elite Cutlery 
*Chasseur Enameled Cast Iron 




Collapsible 
Cooling Rack 
$19.95 
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Unique Culinary Tools 
Friendly Personal Service 
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Shop Safely Online, 24-7, It's Easy! 
Call us Toll Free 1888 797 8300 

Complimentary Gift Wrapping * $4.95 Shipping 
An Internet Catalog www sharpknives.com 
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Carry four pies at a time 

As a kid, I always had the nerve-wracking task 
of balancing two or three pies in my lap on 
drives to holiday get-togethers, so I for one 
welcome the Chef's Tote from Lamarle. The 
pie-carrying case has two double-shelved con- 
tainers that are held together by a detachable 
handle. Each case can accommodate two pies 
or one large cake. The containers neatly fit on 
top of each other, and the lids seal tightly so 
you won't lose a pie on a sharp turn. $19.99 at 
Frye (866-573-3793; www. fry eintl.com). 





Nonstick baking — with a twist 

The flexibility of these silicone molds is a little alarming at first, but 
Llorente's baking pans performed wonderfully in my tests. Their loaf 
and cake pans are completely nonstick and ovensafe at temperatures 
up to 500°F. The 9-inch loaf pan gave my blueberry 
breads rich, nicely browned exteriors and 
moist, evenly baked interiors. Starting at 
$12.99 at The Gadget Source (800-458- 
261 6; www. thegadgetsource.com ). 




No-work flour-sifting 

Fine Cooking contributing editor Abigail Johnson 
Dodge swears by Norpro's battery-operated flour 
sifter to ease the inevitable hand-ache from sifting 
flour around the baking-crazy holiday time. The 
sifter has a 4-cup capacity and comes with a lid to 
keep flour from flying all over your countertop. 
$13.50 at Kitchen Kitchen (888-919-1466; www 
.kitchenkitchen. com ). 
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A book for 
all breads 

The Bread Baker's Apprentice, 
the latest book from baking 
instructor and Fine Cooking 
contributor Peter Reinhart, dis- 
tills high-level bread baking into 
approachable techniques and 
well-worded recipes. The book's 
first fifty pages serve as a bread 
tutorial, answering questions 
like what type of yeast to use 
(Reinhart prefers instant) and 
outlining the twelve stages of 
bread baking. The recipes range 
from sesame bagels to potato 
rosemary bread. In our kitchen, 
Pizza Napoletana was a beauti- 
ful thin-crusted pie, while the 
pain a Yancienne baguettes 
had a superb browned crust 
and a pleasant, chewy texture. 
$24.50 atAmazon.com. 

(Continued) 
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Truffle oii s 

Growing Kits 
li Oft Baskets 

MUshioom SaaceS 

Gourmet Mushroom 
Products 

P.O. BOX 515 FC - GRATON, CA 95444 
Orders (800) 789-9121 Fax: (707) 823-9091 

Visa - Discover - Master Card - American Express 

www.gmushrooms.com 





For 61 Years FAMOUS MAYTAC BLUE CHEESE has 

been a cheese lover's delight. Today, each wheel is 
still made by hand and cave aged to perfection. 
Maytag Blue is recognized among the world's finest 
cheeses. And with the same dedication to quality, we 
offer a variety of other fine cheeses. A great holiday 
gift! To order or for a Free Catalog: 1 -800-247-2458 
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Your best ON-LINE source for top 
professional cooking and baking 
equipment for home and commercial 
kitchens. 

Our full line of Chocovision™ 
chocolate tempering equipment is 
perfect for professionals 
& home hobbyists alike. 

Starting at only $319.95 



www.selectappliance.com 

Phone (888) 235-0431 • Fax (650) 755-8624 
We offer FREE Shipping • All Major Credit Cards Accepted. 




1 427 Western Ave 
Seattle, WA 981 01 
(206) 682-2827 

Mon-Sat 9:30-6pm 
Sun 1 1 anv6pm 



The Spanish Table 
food, wine 
Scookware 
from Spain 
& Portugal 

1814 San Pablo Ave 
Berkeley. CA 94702 
(510) 548-1383 

Tues-Sat I0am-6pm 
Closed Sun & Mon 

www.tablespan.com 



Paella Pant 
Copper Cataplanas 
Terracotta Cazuelas 
Hand Painted Ceramics 
Musk COS. flags 
Cookbooks 

1 09 N Guadalupe St 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 986-0243 

Mon-Sat I0am-6pm 
Sun I I am-5pm 
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Warks. 



Commercial performance 
in a portable size. 
All stainless steel for 
years of use and priced 
at a low $299.99 



You can order on line at 
www.gasgrill-store.com 

or call 
1-800-81 1-9890 




Shown with optional pedestal stand 
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She Turned Her Passion For Cooking 
Into A Profitable Business! 



H ave utensils, will travel could be Susan Titcomb's motto. Fourteen years ago, 
Titcomb, a 41 year old mother of two from San Diego, California, had a passion for 
cooking and a desire to control her own destiny. Armed with an idea, her husband's 
support, very little capital and virtually no business experience, she started the 
country's first personal chef service. Personally Yours Personal Chef Service became 
an overnight success and spurred her on to become a cofounder of the United States 
Personal Chef Association. "A personal chef can make $35,000 to $50,000 a year, 

depending upon the hours worked and the 
number of clients", says Titcomb. Since 
most clients work full-time, Titcomb goes 
into their home and cooks 10 meals for the 

r| whole family. Her service includes grocery 
H shopping, preparation, cooking, packaging 
and cleanup. With a cost as low as $10 per 
meal, per person, Titcomb always has a 
long waiting list. So what does it take to 
become a personal chef? "Organization, 
persistence, a love of cooking and a little 
know how," says Titcomb. For more 
information, call the United States Personal 
Chef Association at 1-800-995-2138 or 
go to http^/www.uspca.com. Training 
and resources available for all 
experience levels. 
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baking 
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Understand 
the flavors of 
baking 

In Baking by Flavor, Lisa 
Yockelson examines baking 
in improvisational, flavor- 
pairing terms more familiar 
to the kitchen's savory side. 
Charts outline how to pair a 

primary ingredient, such as blueberry with compatible 
ingredients like allspice, nutmeg, or cinnamon. The recipe 
chapters are organized by flavor, such as rum, ginger, or 
banana, and offer additional pairing hints for adding more 
zip to each recipe. In our tests, the Spiced Banana 
Breakfast Loaf was homely but tasty Jumbo Coco- 
nut Cupcakes impressed with a moist, fluf fy 
texture, strengthened by a tinge of spice. 
$27 at Jessicas Biscuit (800-878-4264; 
www. ecookbooks.com ). 




Whisk up 
a dough 

I'm used to having my wooden 
spoon cake up into a sticky, 
gooey mess when making bread and 
pizza doughs. The arrival of the Danish 
dough whisk in my kitchen has reassigned 
the wooden spoon to other mixing duties. 
The dough whisk's stiff, circular wires are 
crafted to slide to both a bowl's edge and its 
center, helping to evenly incorporate wet 
ingredients into dry ones. Its long handle pro- 
vides leverage, while its sturdy wires let you knead 
the stiffest doughs. $11.95 at Cook's Market 
(888-241-3614; www.cooksmarket.com). 




Get the tang of buttermilk, 
without the dairy carton 

When the urge to make waffles, pancakes, or even 
quick breads or coffee cakes strikes, we often don't 
have that essential ingredient — buttermilk — on 
hand. Saco's powdered buttermilk solves that prob- 
lem. Mix it into your diy ingredients (and add water 
to your liquids) and it provides the tenderness and 
tang of its fresh counterpart. Even better is that the 
powder keeps indefinitely in the cupboard. We've 
found it does well in nearly all recipes that call for 
buttermilk, but it does tend to clump up, so it helps 
to sift it before using. About $3.99 at supermarkets. 






No-mess kneading 

The Roll'Pat, a counter pastry mat, applies the nonstick 
principles of the baking Silpat to the kneading 
and working of doughs. I like the Roll'Pat be- 
cause it's neater than working directly on 
the counter. The kneading mat clings to 
the countertop, so it doesn't slip while 
; you work. Also, because of its nonstick 
surface you don't need to use much flour 
when rolling out dough. The largest Roll'Pat 
* (30 7 /hx23 inches) is $46.99 at Pastry Che£ 
Central (888-750-2433; www.pastrychef.com). 



Fruity essence 
flavors desserts 

The literal translation of Fiori 
diSicilia— "flowers of Sicily" — 
only hints at this oil's bright, 
full flavor. Fine Cooking con- 
tributing editor Molly Stevens 
f^ves using this powerful con- 
coction, a mix of citrus oils and 
vanillin, to lend a touch of 
complexity and flavor to quick 
breads or panettone, the tradi- 
tional Italian holiday fruit cake. 
Add Va teaspoon to custards, 
icings, or pound cake batter. 
A 1 -ounce bottle is $4.95 from 
The Baker's Catalogue (800- 
827-6836; www.kingarthur 
flour.com). 




HATES FAT. LOVES DUCK. 
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Looking for an exciting meal that looks as good on you as it 
does on the place? Look for lean and healthy Maple Leaf Farms 
duckling. Whether youre eating in or dining out, make it a 
meal to remember with Maple Leaf Farms. 



I '800 "DUCKLING I www.mopteieafforms.com 
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Make quick cookies from 
leftover pie dough 

Since so many recipes for pie 
and tart crusts make enough for 
two crusts when you only need 
one, I often end up with spare 
disks of dough. While the dough 
will keep for several months in 
the freezer, I hate to let it go to 
waste. Instead, I turn the dough 
into small, crisp, not-too-sweet 
cookies to serve with coffee. I 
roll the defrosted dough Va inch 
thick, cut it into 1-inch rounds 
or other shapes, brush with egg 
wash, and dust with sugar or a 
mix of sugar and spices (such as 
cinnamon, nutmeg, or carda- 
mom), or even ground nuts, and 
then bake at 350°F until lightly 
golden around the edges. 

— Molly Stevens, 
Williston, Vermont 

Quick baking cleanup 

A friend once showed me the 
best way to clean up the flour 
that's left on the counter after 
dusting or kneading dough. 
Instead of making a gooey mess 



with a damp sponge, try sweep- 
ing up the dry flour with a small 
whisk broom, especially one with 
soft bristles. 

— Paisley Close, 
San Diego, California 

Roll out pastry dough 
with confectioners' sugar 

When I roll out pastry dough for 
a dessert, instead of using flour 
to dust the rolling surface, I use 
confectioners' sugar. It keeps the 
pastry dough from sticking, and 
it won't dry out the dough or 
toughen the baked pastry like 
flour can if you work too much 
of it into your dough. The con- 
fectioners' sugar will cause more 
browning during baking — a 
benefit f or pie and tart crusts. 

— Gale Gand, 
Riverwoods, Illinois 

Measure sticky ingredients 
easily 

When I need to measure sticky 
syrups like maple syrup, honey 
molasses, or corn syrup, I meas- 
ure out the oil in the recipe first 



and then use the same cup to 
measure the syrup. The oil- 
coated cup keeps the syrupy in- 
gredient from sticking so it all 
ends up in the batter. If the 
recipe doesn't call for oil, I 
just lightly wipe the inside of 
the cup with vegetable oil before 
measuring. 

— Kate Brick, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Flour your baking 
equipment with a puff 

I keep a new cosmetic powder 
puff in my flour canister to dust 
my pastry boards and rolling pin 
lightly and evenly with flour be- 
fore beginning my pastry work. 

— Pat Swart, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 

A medicine dropper 
measures out extracts 

I like using flavored extracts in 
my baking but find it wasteful 
and irritating when the extract 
runs down the sides of the bottle 
when I'm trying to measure it 
out. Now I use a child's medicine 
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dropper to measure extracts. 
The droppers are marked on the 
sides with incremental measures 
of a teaspoon so it's easy to get 
precisely the amount called for 
in the recipe. Many pharmacies 
will give you a medicine dropper 
if you request one. 

— Whitman Kramer, 
via e-mail 

Keeping a pastry cloth fresh 

A well-floured pastry cloth works 
wonders when rolling out dough, 
but it can get stale fairly quickly. I 
prevent this by keeping mine in 
the freezer in a plastic bag. The 
cloth gets better with use. Just 
scrape it clean with a dough 
scraper after use, fold it up, and 
freeze. A bonus is the cold sur- 
face f or rolling out your dough. 

— Ann Putnam, 
via e-mail 




Thoroughly greasing 
a bundt pan 

After several attempts to grease 
an elaborate bundt pan with a 
paper towel, I still wasn't able to 
get the grease into every cranny 
of the pan. Then I tried greasing 
the pan with a new makeup 
sponge, and it worked great. The 
sharp angles of the soft, trian- 
gular sponge smooth the short- 
ening into every corner of the 
pan. I bought these sponges in 
the cosmetics area of the drug- 
store. 

— Nanci Oliviero, 
Toronto, Ontario 



Keeping plastic wrap off 
the dessert surface 

Tiramisu usually calls for a gen- 
erous dusting of cocoa powder 
or chopped chocolate on top. 
But since tiramisu must be cov- 
ered and refrigerated before 
serving, I used to have trouble 
keeping the plastic wrap from 
sticking to its surface. My solu- 
tion is the little plastic three- 
pronged disks that you often 
find in the center of take-out 
pizzas. I just set the disk lightly 
on top of my tiramisu and drape 
the plastic wrap over it. The disk 
can, of course, be washed and 
reused. 

— Christine Cheung, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

A spatula quickly cleans 
mixing bowls 

Whenever I make a yeast dough 
in my stand mixer, the mixing 
bowl is always encrusted with 
the sticky residue of the dough. I 
used to scrub the bowl in water 
with a brush or sponge and then 
spend more time cleaning the 
cleaning utensils, but I'm wiser 
now. I just soak the bowl in cold 
water and dishwashing liquid for 
a half hour, and then I scrape a 
rubber spatula around the inside 
of the bowl to remove the dough 
before quickly washing. 

— Anne Yodice, 
Wantage, New Jersey 

Perfectly whipped 
egg whites 

For the best volume when whip- 
ping egg whites, wipe down your 
mixing bowl and beaters with 
white vinegar to ensure that 
they're free of any lingering 
traces of oil or grease that could 
prevent the egg whites from 
whipping up properly. The acid 
in the vinegar also negates the 
need for cream of tartar, so if 
your recipe calls for it, you can 
leave it out. 

— Cassia Schell, 
via e-mail 




Bain marie made easy 

The hardest part of making 
creme brulee is not making the 
actual custard but getting the 
ramekins and their water bath 
in and out of the oven without 
burning yourself or sloshing 
water all over. I find it easiest to 
place the ramekins in a dry pan, 
put the pan into the hot oven, 
and then add the water to the 
bain marie using a curved, long- 
necked watering can. When 
it's time for the custards to 
come out of the oven, I use a 
turkey baster to carefully remove 
some of the hot water from 
the bain marie before taking it 
out of the oven. 

— Wendy Soltau, 
Naperville, Illinois 

Cookie crust shortcut 

When I make cheesecake or any 
other cake that calls for a 
crushed-cookie crust, I don't 
melt the butter as is usually 
called for in the recipe. Instead, I 
use my food processor to grind 
the cookies into coarse crumbs, 
then I add cold butter and pulse 
the machine a few times to in- 
corporate it into the crumbs. I 
think this results in a more even 
distribution of butter. Then, 
when I press the crumbs into the 
cake pan, the heat of my hands 
melts the butter and makes the 
crust pliable and easy to handle. 

— Jack Kane, 
Houston, Texas ♦ 





HOW TO 




ENTER & WIN 




Attention cooks: 




We want your 




best tips — we'll 




pay for the ones 




we publish — 




and we'll give 




a prize (see 




below) to the 




cleverest tip 




in each issue. 




Write to Tips, 




Fine Cooking, 




PO Box 5506, 




Newtown, CT 




06470-5506 or 




send e-mail to 




fc@taunton.com. 



The prize: The 
hallow-ground edge 
on this & /2-inch Japanese- 
style knife by WUsthof prevents 
vegetables from sticking to the 
blade by allowing air pockets to 
form, making it the ideal tool for 
cutting, dicing, or thinly slicing 
any vegetable, especially pota- 
toes. Value: $105. 
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Ve finally given up on introducing some new 
dessert sensation to the Thanksgiving table. It 
doesn't seem to matter if my sweet offering is 
unbelievably fantastic; any attempt to shake 
things up meets with resistance. The fact is that 
apple, pumpkin, and pecan pies are mandatory 
at this time of year. So instead of fighting tradi- 
tion, I now embrace it, and I must admit that I've 
come to enjoy the annual challenge of making the 
ordinary extraordinary 

I expect my guests to declare this year's pies 
betterthan ever, and I bet yours will, too. If you're 
the one supplying dessert for the holiday table, I 
heartily encourage you to try these recipes. They 
all use the same pie dough recipe — a double batch 
of dough makes enough crust for all three pies. If 
you're not confident about handling pie dough, 
you'll find the tips at right should help guide you. 
Yes, these pies may look ambitious for an amateur 
baker, but if you follow my detailed directions and 
photos, I'm sure you'll have success. 

For apple and pumpkin pies, i don't fiddle with 
flavor. I've made enough of these classic pies to 
have fine-tuned the recipes. But I do work on 
their appearance. This year, my theme is autumn 
leaves. I'm giving the apple pie a gorgeous top 
crust composed of forty or so leafy pastry cutouts. 
Pumpkin pie, which is usually so homely looking, 
gets a leafy rim instead of a regular fluted one; 
eight sugar-sprinkled leaves set in a starburst 
on top give the pie a professional look. For both 
pies, the technique is simple (you can cut out the 
leaves either with a knife, following the illustra- 
tions on pp. 42-43, or with your own leaf -shaped 
cookie cutter), and the results are both lovely 
and delicious. 

For pecan pie, I've given the traditional recipe a 
bit of an overhaul. I've never been a fan of those 
cloyingly sweet and gooey pecan pie fillings, but I 
realized that I do love that crisp nutty topping. 
That led to a revelation. If I transformed the pie 
into a shallowtart, I'd get a thinner layer of chewy, 
brown-sugar-covered pecans — in essence, more 
nutty crispness and less sweetness. A hint of rum 
in the filling livens up the flavor. Trust me, anyone 
who has steered clear of pecan pie for the reasons 
I've just described will love this variation. 



Keys to a well-behaved pie crust 



Butter Pie Dough 

Yields 24 ounces, enough for one 
Apple Pie Covered with Leaves, 
or one each of the Pecan Rum 
Tart and the Pumpkin Pie with 
a Leafy Rim. To make enough 
dough for all three desserts, 
double the recipe. 

1 1 V\ ounces (2V2 cups) 

unbleached all-purpose flour 
Va cup granulated sugar 
V2 teaspoon table salt 
8 ounces (1 cup) cold unsalted 

butter, cut into 1 /4-inch cubes 
5 to 6 tablespoons cold water 

In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted 
with the paddle attachment, com- 
bine the flour, sugar, and salt. Mix 
for a few seconds to blend. Add 
the cold butter and cut it in on 
low speed until the pieces are no 
bigger than peas. The texture will 
be floury with flecks of butter; it 
won't be homogenous. Add 
5 tablespoons of the water and 
mix for a few seconds on low, just 
long enough to let the dough pull 
together; if needed, add another 
1 tablespoon water. Cut the 
dough in half, pat each into a ball, 
and flatten each into a thick disk. 
Roll out the dough right away, as 
instructed in the specific recipe. 



MIX ON LOW SPEED U NTIL THE 
TEXTURE IS FLOURY WITH FLECKS 
OF BUTTER. The largest butter 
pieces should be no bigger than 
peas, and the mixture will look un- 
even. Be sure to start with butter 
that's refrigerator-cold to get a 
tender, flaky crust. After you cut 
the butter into the flour, pick up a 
pinch of flour and butter and mold 
it into a square. If your fingers feel 
greasy, the butter is too warm, so 
chill the mixture for 1 5 minutes. 



KEEP THE WORK SURFACE AND 
THE DOUGH LIGHTLY FLOURED 
WHEN ROLLING. No need to go 
crazy, but a light dusting every 
now and then keeps the dough 
from sticking. Another trick is to 
give the dough a quarter turn 
and a lift as you roll. If it's starting 
to stick to the board, you'll know 
early enough to do something 
about it. I keep a pastry brush 
handy as I roll the dough to brush 
off any excess flour. 



Tip: how to make 
the crust ahead 

Make the dough, roll it out right 
away, and lay it in a freezerproof 
pie or tart pan. Seal the pan in a 
plastic bag and freeze. Make the 
leaf cutouts as directed on p. 42 
and freeze them on a baking sheet. 
When they're hard, put them in a 
freezer container. The crust and 
leaves will hold for up to a month in 
the freezer. To thaw the apple pie 
shell and leaves, letthem sit at 
room temperature (leaves in a 
single layer) until they're pliable. 
For the pumpkin pie and pecan 
tart, blind bake the shells (with foil 
and weights) without thawing first; 
baking times will be longer, so fol- 
low the recipes' doneness cues. 



CHILL THE DOUGH ONLY AFTER IT 
HASBEENROLLEDOUTANDSET 
IN THE PIE PAN. Many pie crust 
recipes call for chilling the dough 
before rolling it. I think this leads to 
a tougher crust and causes the 
dough to crack during rolling. 
You'll find that my pie crust rolls 
out beautifully right after it's mixed. 
I do chill the dough once it's in the 
pie pan to let the gluten in the flour 
relax and to firm up the butter. 
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Pecan Rum Tart 

Yields one 9 1 /2-inch tart; 
serves eight. 

My favorite brand of rum for 
the pecan filling is Meyer's 
Dark Jamaican. 

1 disk (V2 recipe) Butter Pie 
Dough (seethe recipe at left) 

2 large eggs 

Va cup packed brown sugar 
V2 cup dark corn syrup 
2 tablespoons dark rum 
2 tablespoons unsalted butter, 
melted 

1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 
Pinch table salt 
6 ounces (1 V2 cups) pecans, 
coarsely chopped 

On a lightly floured surface, roll 
the dough disk into an 1 1 -inch 
round that's Vfe inch thick (trim an 
edge to check thickness). Fold 
the dough in half and ease it into 
a 9 1 /2-inch tart pan with a remov- 
able base, unfold it without 
stretching it, and press the 
dough firmly into the sides of the 
pan. Trim to the top of the pan by 
running the rolling pin over the 
top edge of the tart pan. (Save 
the scraps to make leaves for the 




pumpkin pie, if you like.) Chill the 
crust in the refrigerator or freezer 
for at least 30 minutes. 

Position a rack in the middle 
of the oven and heat the oven 
to 350°R 

Cover the tart dough with foil, 
making sure to gently fold the 
foil completely over the top 
edge of the tart. Cover the 
bottom with a generous amount 
of pie weights (I use pennies, 
but raw rice or dried beans are 
fine). Bake until the crust no 
longer looks wet and is pale and 
golden in spots and on the 
edges, about 30 minutes. Re- 
move the weights and foil, lightly 
prick the crust in several places 
with a fork (but don't pierce 
through it), and bake uncovered 
until the crust is golden, about 
another 1 5 minutes. 

In a medium bowl, mix the 
eggs and brown sugar. Add the 
corn syrup and beat well. Add 
the rum, melted butter, vanilla, 
and salt and beat well. Stir in 
the chopped pecans and scrape 
into the blind-baked tart shell. 
Arrange the pecans evenly. 
Bake until the filling begins to 
rise and is firm to the touch in 
the center, 23 to 27 minutes. 
Let cool before serving. 



By turning tradi- 
tional pecan pie 
into a shallow 
pecan rum tart, 
the nuts stay crisp 
and toasty on top 
and the brown 
sugar-rum filling 
is sweet without 
being cloying. 
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Making a perfect pile of pastry leaves 



Cut out as many leaves 
as you can with a 
paring knife. Use 
the appropriate leaf 
illustration (shown in 
the recipes below) as 
a guide or cutoutthe 
leaves by eye. You can 
also use a leaf-shaped 
cookie cutter (see 
Whereto Buy It, p. 86). 






Vein the leaves with the dull 
side of the knife. Use gentle but 
steady pressure to indent each 
leaf, pressing just less than 
halfway through the dough. 



FOR THE PUMPKIN PIE, press 
the leaves on the rim of the 
empty pie shell, overlapping 
each one slightly and using a 
little water on the bottom of the 
leaves to stick them together. 
Let the widest part of each leaf 
protrude slightly from the edge 
of the crust. 



Pumpkin Pie with 
a Leafy Rim 

Serves eight 

Metal and unglazed ceramic 
pie pans work better than glass 
for this pie because the crust 
doesn't shrink as much during 
blind baking. Unglazed ceramic 
has the added advantage of 
making the crust extra crisp. You 
can double this recipe, using one 

1 5-ounce can of pumpkin; it will 
be just shy of 2 cups, but that's 
fine. I love this pie even more 
when it's made with fresh 
pumpkin puree. Serve this with 
a dollop of freshly whipped 
cream, if you like. 

2 disks (1 recipe) Butter Pie 
Dough (see the recipe on 
p. 40) 

Granulated sugar for sprinkling 
2 large eggs 
1 large egg yolk 

Vi cup packed light brown sugar 

Va teaspoon table salt 

% teaspoon ground cinnamon 

Vt. teaspoon ground ginger 

1 /4 teaspoon ground cloves 

V\ teaspoon ground nutmeg 

Vi cup dark corn syrup 

1 cup canned pumpkin puree 

1 Vi cups heavy cream 



To make the pie crust and 
decorative rim: On a lightly 
floured surface, roll one of the 
dough disks into a rough round 
that's 1 2 inches in diameter and 
Ve inch thick (trim an edge to 
check thickness). Fold the dough 
in half and ease it into a 9-inch 
pie pan (preferably metal or 
unglazed ceramic) and then 
unfold it. If using a metal or 
ceramic pan, trim the dough 
to the edge of the pan. If 
using a glass pan, trim the 
dough to Ve inch of the edge 
of the pan (the overhang 
compensates for shrinkage). 
Cover and refrigerate. Press 
the scraps together and roll 
them out again. Cut out at 
least 32 small leaves, just 
slightly larger than 2 inches long 
and V2 inch wide (the illustration 
at right is actual size; simply cut 
out a pastry leaf and set it on top 
to check), and use the dull edge 
of a paring knife to indent them 
with thin lines like leaf veins. If 
you need more dough, borrow a 
large pinch from the second disk 
of dough (save the rest of the 
second dough disk for the Pecan 
Rum Tart or another pie). 

Put eight of the prettiest 
leaves on a parchment-lined 




baking sheet. Sprinkle with a 
pinch of granulated sugar to add 
a little sparkle and refrigerate. 

Press the remaining small 
leaves on the rim of the pie shell, 
as shown in the photo above. 
Chill the crust well, about 1 hour 
in the refrigerator. 

At least 20 minutes before 
you're ready to bake the 
crust, position a rack in the 
middle of the oven and 
heat the oven to 350°F. 

Cover the crust with 
foil, gently folding the foil 
completely over the leaf 
edge. Cover the bottom 
with a generous amount of 
pie weights (I use pennies, 
but raw rice or dried beans 
are fine). Bake until the crust 
is pale and no longer looks wet 
and the sides are golden, 30 to 
35 minutes. Remove the foil and 
weights and prick the crust very 
lightly with a fork (but don't 
pierce through it). Bake until the 
crust is golden all over, another 
5 to 1 minutes. 



To make the filling and bake: 

Make a foil ring for the rim (see 
From Our Test Kitchen, p. 74). 
In a large bowl, whisk together 
the eggs, egg yolk, and brown 
sugar. Add the salt and spices 
and mix well. Add the corn syrup 
and pumpkin puree and whisk 
until smooth. Stir in the cream. 
Pour the mixture into the pie shell 
and carefully set the foil ring on 
top. Handle the pie plate gently 
when you put it in (and take it 
out of) the oven; the leafy rim is 
fragile. Bake until the custard is 
risen around the edges and is 
still jiggly (but no longer wavy) 
in the center, 40 to 50 minutes. 
The custard will set up more as 
it cools. 

Bake the eight reserved 
small leaves until golden, 8 to 
1 minutes. Let cool and set 
aside. Let the pie cool to room 
temperature and then chill for 
at least 2 hours. 

To serve, set the eight re- 
served leaves on the surface 
of the pie in a starburst. Refresh 
the pie in a 375°F oven for a 
few minutes to take the chill off 
the crust. 
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FOR THE APPLE PIE, casually overlap the 
leaves in concentric circles toward the 
middle of the pie, minimizing the over- 
lapping areas. 



Apple Pie Covered 
with Leaves 

Serves eight. 

For this pie, I like to use Brae- 
burns, Empires, Jonathans, Jona- 
golds, or Northern Spy apples. 

2 disks Butter Pie Dough (see 

the recipe on p. 40) 
5 to 6 firm, tart apples 
Vi cup granulated sugar 
2 tablespoons all-purpose flour 
% teaspoon ground cinnamon 
Va teaspoon ground nutmeg 
Vb teaspoon table salt 
1 to 2 tablespoons unsalted 

butter, cut up 

To make the pie crust and 
decorative top: On a 

lightly floured surface, 
roll one of the dough 
disks into a 1 2-inch 
round that's Ve inch 
thick (trim an edge 
to check the thick- 
ness). Fold the 
dough in half, ease 
it into a 9-inch pie 
pan, and unfold it. 
Press the dough up the 
sides and over the rim of 
the pan, and trim it to the 
outer edge. Chill the dough while 
you cut out the leaves. 





Pat the scraps into the 
bottom of the second disk and 
roll out the dough to Ve inch 
thick (the shape doesn't matter). 
With a paring knife or a leaf 
cutter, cut out as many 
2x1 1 /2-inch leaves as you can 
(the illustration below is actual 
size; just cut out a pastry leaf 
and set it on top of the illustra- 
tion to check), veining them with 
the dull edge of a paring knife, 
if you like. Pat the scraps to- 
gether, roll out the dough again, 
and cut out more leaves. You'll 
need 45 to 55 leaves to cover 
the pie. (You can make smaller 
or larger leaves, if you like; 
you'll need more or fewer 
leaves accordingly.) Set 
the leaves aside in a 
cool place (but not 
in the refrigerator). 

To make the 
filling and bake: 

Peel, quarter, and 
core the apples. 
Cut them into Winch 
slices to get 7 cups. 
Put the apples in a bowl 
and sprinkle with the sugar, 
flour, cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
salt. Toss gently and layer the 



apples into the pie shell, tucking 
in any apples to create an even, 
smooth dome. Dot the apples 
with large flecks of the butter. 

Starting at the rim of the 
pan, stick the dough leaves on 
the crust and apples, using a 
little water on the bottom of the 
leaves to help them adhere. 
You needn't press the leaves 
together; they'll seal during 
baking. Continue to overlap the 
leaves in concentric circles as 
shown in the photo above left. 

Chill the pie in the refrigera- 
tor for 1 5 minutes. Meanwhile, 
position two racks to the lower 
third of the oven, set a foil-lined 
baking sheet on the lowest 
rack (to catch any drippings 
from the pie), and heat the oven 
to 350°F. 

Bake the pie on the second- 
lowest rack until the crust is 
deep golden all over and the 
apples are tender when pierced 
with a long, thin knife blade, 
60 to 80 minutes. Let the pie 
cool completely before serving 
so that the juices have a chance 
to set up and the filling won't be 
runny. Serve at room tempera- 
ture or refresh briefly in a 400°F 
oven to warm the crust. 



The leafy top crust 
on this apple pie 
is as tender as 
it is pretty. Be sure 
to let the pie cool 
completely before 
cutting into it so the 
apple juices have 
time to set up. 



Carolyn Weil teaches 
and writes about bak- 
ing. She's a pastry chef, 
a former bakery owner, 
and a contributor to 
The Baker's Dozen 
Cookbook. ♦ 
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Chocolate 
Banana Swirl 
Cake 

Serves ten to twelve. 

This cake puts very ripe 
bananas to good use. 
Be sure to follow the time 
guidelines for unmolding 
the cake. If you wait too 
long, it will stick to the 
pan; take it out too early 
and it might break into 
chunks. 

FOR THE PAN: 
2 tablespoons 

granulated sugar 
Vz cup medium-finely 

chopped walnuts 
Softened unsalted butter 

for the pan 




A marriage of chocolate and bananas creates 



FOR THE CAKE: 
9 ounces (2 cups) all-purpose 
flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
Va teaspoon baking soda 

Va teaspoon table salt 
6 ounces (% cup) unsalted 

butter, completely softened 

at room temperature 
1 1 /4 cups granulated sugar 

3 very ripe medium bananas 
(unpeeled, about 14 ounces 
total), peeled 

2 teaspoons pure vanilla extract 

3 large eggs 



3 ounces (6 tablespoons) 
buttermilk 

4 ounces bittersweet chocolate, 
melted and cooled 

Prepare the pan: Position a 
rack in the middle of the oven 
and heat the oven to 350°F. 
In a small bowl, mix the sugar 
with the chopped walnuts. 
Generously butter a large bundt 
pan and coat with the nuts and 
sugar, pressing the nuts with 
your fingers to help them stick. 



The pan sides will be coated and 
some of the nuts will fall to the 
bottom— that's fine. 

Mix the batter: In a medium 
bowl, whisk the flour, baking 
powder, baking soda, and salt 
until well blended. With an 
electric mixer (I use a KitchenAid 
fitted with the paddle attach- 
ment), beat the butter, sugar, 
bananas, and vanilla until well 
blended and the bananas are 



almost smooth, scraping down 
the sides of the bowl as needed. 
Add the eggs one at a time, 
beating until just incorporated. 

Remove the bowl from the 
mixer. With a rubber spatula, 
alternately add half the flour 
mixture, all the buttermilk, and 
then the rest of the flour mixture, 
stirring until each addition is just 
blended. Spoon half the batter 
into a medium bowl and gently 
stir in the melted chocolate until 
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an irresistibly moist cake 



just combined. With a large 
spoon, alternately add a 
scoopful of each batter 
to the prepared pan, working 
around the pan until all the 
batter is used. Gently run a 
knife or the tip of a rubber 
spatula through the batter, 
once clockwise and once 
counterclockwise, to slightly 
swirl the batters. Gently tap 
the pan on the counter to 
settle the ingredients. 



Bake the cake: Bake until a 
pick inserted in the center 
comes out with just a few 
crumbs sticking to it, about 
40 minutes. Let the cake cool 
in the pan on a wire rack for 
1 5 minutes. Gently tap the 
sides of the pan on the counter 
to loosen the cake. Invert the 
pan onto the rack, lift off the 
pan, and let the cake 
cool completely. 



by Abigail Johnson Dodge 



Coffee cakes are a great reminder that a cake needn't be com- 
plicated to be really good. If you're new to baking, they're a 
fine way to get your feet wet with a no-fail recipe that gives 
impressive results. And if you're a more seasoned baker, 
you'll enjoy the easy-breezy nature of these cakes (plus, none 
of the ingredient lists requires a wild goose chase). 

There's more to recommend these coffee cakes, especially 
during hectic holiday time: They're extremely versatile and can go 
from brunch to teatime to a dinner party. They travel beautifully 
which makes them great candidates for whatever potluck occasion 
you might find yourself invited to. And all of these coffee cakes 
taste even better the day after you make them. 

A quick-bread method for easy mixing and moist results 

You may have seen recipes f oryeast-raised coffee cakes, but the 
ones here involve a quick-bread technique. There are two methods 
for mixing up a quick-bread type of cake; both use baking powder 
or baking soda (or sometimes both) to provide lift. The first tech- 
nique is popularly known as the creamed-butter method. The 
second is a simple two-step process of mixing the dry and the wet 
ingredients (including either melted butter or oil) separately before 
gently stirring them together. I use both methods in the following 
recipes, as they both produce deliciously moist cakes that are great 
right out of the oven, and even better a day later. 
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Fresh cranberries add sassy, bright flavor 



Cranberry Streusel 
Cake 

Serves nine. 

I add the topping 40 minutes into 
baking rather than at the begin- 
ning, when it would sink too far 
into the cake, or at the end, when 
it wouldn't sink in at all. 

FOR THE CAKE: 

9 ounces (2 cups) all-purpose 

flour; more for the pan 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
Vi teaspoon baking soda 
V2 teaspoon ground nutmeg 
Va teaspoon table salt 
4 ounces O/2 cup) unsalted butter, 

well softened at room 

temperature; more for the pan 
1 Vz cups granulated sugar 
1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 
3 large eggs, at room 

temperature 
1 cup plain, low-fat yogurt 
V2 cup fresh cranberries, chopped 



FORTHE STREUSEL: 
1 A cup packed light brown sugar 
2 tablespoons all-purpose flour 
V2 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
2 tablespoons cold unsalted 

butter, cut into 4 pieces 
V4 cup chopped walnuts 
V4 cup fresh cranberries, chopped 

Make the cake: Position a rack 
in the middle of the oven and heat 
the oven to 325°F. Lightly butter 
and flour a 9-inch-square baking 
pan. In a medium bowl, whisk the 
flour, baking powder, baking soda, 
nutmeg, and salt until blended. 
With an electric mixer, beat the 
butter, sugar, and vanilla on 
medium speed until well blended, 
about 3 minutes. Reduce the 
speed to medium low and add the 
eggs one at a time, mixing until 
just incorporated. Using a wide 
rubber spatula, alternately fold 
the flour mixture and the yogurt 
into the butter mixture, beginning 
and ending with the flour mixture. 
Add the chopped cranberries 



with the last addition of flour. 
Scrape the batter into the pre- 
pared pan and spread it evenly. 
Tap the pan gently on the counter 
to release any air bubbles. Bake 
for 40 minutes. 

Make the streusel: While the 
cake is baking, combine the 
brown sugar, flour, and cinnamon 
in a medium bowl. Add the butter 
and mix, using a fork, until the 
ingredients are well blended and 
form small crumbs. Stir in the 
walnuts and cranberries. 

After the cake has baked for 
40 minutes, sprinkle the streusel 
evenly over the top of the cake. 
Continue baking until a pick in- 
serted in the center comes out 
clean, another 1 to 15 minutes. 
Cool in the pan on a wire rack 
until warm or room temperature. 
Cut into squares and serve. 
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Coffee 

cake 

basics 

❖ Keep ingredients at 
room temperature. 
It's easier to blend 
them this way, with 
less risk of overmixing 
and ending up with 

a tough cake. 

❖ Make sure the 
butter is softened so 
it's easier to beat in 
air. Along with baking 
powder, it's air 
bubbles that help 
leaven the cake and 
create a light texture. 

❖ Measure your 
ingredients carefully, 
and weigh the dry 
ingredients. A 
common reason cake 
recipes don't turn 
out is because of 
imprecise measuring. 

❖ Go easy on the mix- 
ing. Follow the recipe 
directions: "Mix until 
just incorporated" is 
meant to ensure a 
tender crumb. 

<• Cool all cakes on 
a rack. This helps air 
circulate and will keep 
the cake from getting 
soggy on the bottom. 



Classic Crumb Cake 

Serves twelve. 

Melting all the butter at once 
and reserving half helps stream- 
line things. 

FOR THE CRUMB TOPPING: 
12 ounces (1 1 /2 cups) unsalted 

butter; more for the pan 
V2 cup granulated sugar 
% cup packed light brown sugar 
IV2 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Va teaspoon ground nutmeg 
Pinch table salt 

1 2 ounces (2% cups) all-purpose 
flour 

FOR THE CAKE: 
9 ounces (2 cups) all-purpose 
flour 

% cup granulated sugar 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
Vi teaspoon salt 
1 large egg 



% cup milk 

Reserved Viz cup melted unsalted 
butter 

1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 
1 tablespoon confectioners' 
sugar for dusting 

Make the topping: Position a 
rack in the middle of the oven and 
heat the oven to 350°F. In a large 
saucepan, melt all the butter; 
remove from the heat. Pour 
V2 cup into a measuring cup and 
reserve for mixing the cake batter. 
Add the sugar, brown sugar, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and salt to the 
saucepan. Stir with a fork, press- 
ing when needed, until there are 
no lumps of sugar. Add the flour 
and stir gently until well blended 
and crumbly. Set aside. 

Make the cake: Lightly butter 
a 9x1 3-inch baking pan. In a 



large bowl, whisk together the 
flour, sugar, baking powder, and 
salt. In a medium bowl, whisk the 
egg, milk, reserved V2 cup melted 
butter, and vanilla until combined. 
Pour the liquids over the dry 
ingredients and gently stir until 
just blended. Scrape the batter 
into the prepared pan and 
spread evenly. 

Break up the crumb mixture 
with your fingers and sprinkle it 
evenly and generously over the 
cake batter. Bake until the top is 
lightly browned, the cake springs 
back when lightly pressed in the 
center, and a pick inserted in 
the center comes out clean, 
about 35 minutes. Cool on a rack 
and dust with the confectioners' 
sugar. Serve warm or at room 
temperature. 



topped vanilla cake is a nostalgic favorite 




Abigail Johnson Dodge 
is a contributing editor 
to Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Easy Cheddar 



1 



Adding cheese 
and nuts to a 
basic cream-puff 
dough gives 
you gougeres, 
a sophisticated 
snack to serve 
with drinks 

by Martha Holmberg 



bilfick to picking the right appetizer is 
choosing something that's flavorful 
and substantial enough to be a partner 
to a glass of wine, but not too filling. 
You do your guests (and yourself) a 
disservice by filling them up with rich stuff 
before they sit down to the real meal. I have 
an excellent solution: cheese pastry puffs 
called gougeres. I learned this recipe fifteen 
years ago in cooking school, and it's become 
one of my signature dishes. Gougeres are 
easy, delicious, and just a little bit different. 

The dough for gougeres (pronounced goo- 
ZHAIRZ) is a cream-puff dough, called choux 
pastry (pronounced SHOO), but here we're 
making it savory instead of sweet with the 
addition of cheese, nuts, and a little cayenne. 

The method for the dough is very forgiv- 
ing and actually pretty fun. You bring butter 
and water to a boil, beat in some flour, and 
then beat in eggs. The final addition is what- 
ever cheese and nuts you choose. 

Beating in the eggs takes a bit of muscle 
and a stiff wooden spoon, so when I'm feel- 



Start with a simp 




Flour, butter, and water 
come together in a ball that 
needs just a few minutes 
of beating before adding 
the eggs. 



ing lazy, or if I'm making a big batch, I let my 
stand mixer do the stirring. I just take care 
not to overmix, which can make the texture 
of the final gougeres a little cardboardy. 

You can use a piping bag to shape the 
gougeres, but I prefer to use a trigger-release 
mini ice-cream scoop or two spoons. Just be 
sure to keep the puffs all the same size so 
they bake evenly. 

The only trick to baking gougeres is to be 
sure to bake them enough. If they come out 
too soon, they'll collapse as they cool be- 
cause their structure won't have fully set. 
They should be nicely browned all over, and 
the inside should be moistwith a few "webs" 
of dough, but they shouldn't be too eggy. 

Do-ahead tip: Make the dough a day 
ahead, keep it covered in the ref rigerator, and 
then scoop and bake not more than an hour 
before serving so they're really fresh. They're 
still delicious when baked further ahead than 
that, but they tend to soften a bit. Gougeres 
are great to serve with any kind of wine, 
especially Chardonnay and Pinot Noir. 
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- Pecan Puffs 



Dugh made in a saucepan, scoop it, and bake until golden and fragrant 




The dough starts out slippery, 
then gets satiny. After you add 
an egg, beat the dough until it 
goes through these two stages 
before adding the next egg. 



When just right, the dough 
falls from the spoon in a heavy 
strand, which means it will stay 
mounded once you spoon it onto 
the baking sheet 



A scoop ( or two spoons) is 
quick, easier than using a pastry 
bag, and creates an appealing 
rustic look. 



A good gougere has a deep 
golden color, which comes from 
sufficient time in the oven. An 
underbaked puff will be bland 
and will collapse too much. 



Cheddar-Pecan 
Gougeres 

Yields about four dozen 2-inch puffs. 
1 Vi cups water 

4 ounces (V2 cup) unsalted butter, 
cut into 4 chunks 

1 teaspoon kosher salt 

Pinch cayenne 

Pinch freshly grated nutmeg 

7 ounces (IV2 cups) all-purpose flour 

6 large eggs, cracked into a small 

bowl; plus 1 more if needed 
% cup lightly toasted chopped pecans 

5 ounces grated very sharp Cheddar 
(about 1 V2 cups, lightly packed) 

V4 cup finely shredded Parmigiano 
Reggiano 

Position racks in the top and middle 
of the oven and heat the oven to 
425°F. Line two baking sheets with 
parchment. 

In a medium heavy-based sauce- 
pan, heat the water, butter, salt, cay- 
enne, and nutmeg over high, stirring 
to melt the butter. Bring to a boil and 
then dump in all the flour at once. 



Take the pan off the heat and stir 
vigorously with a wooden spoon until 
you get a smooth, thick paste. Put 
the pan back on the stove, reduce 
the heat to low, and stir another 
minute or so to cook off more mois- 
ture. The dough should start to form 
a shiny ball and pull away from the 
sides and bottom of the pan. 

When the dough is dry enough, 
take the pan off the heat. (Transfer 
to a stand mixer bowl now, if using.) 
Pour in 1 egg and then beat until 
it's well blended and the dough is 
smooth again. Repeat five more 
times and then start to test the 
dough's consistency: it should fall 
from the spoon in a graceful "plop." 
If it seems too stiff, whisk up the 
last egg and add a bit of it and test 
again. (Note: if you're using a stand 
mixer, use the paddle attachment. 
Use only low speed and don't over- 
mix or the puffs will be tough.) 

Add the pecans and Cheddar to 
the dough and carefully fold to dis- 



tribute them. With a mini ice-cream 
scoop or two tablespoons, drop 
mounds about the size of a whole 
walnut shell onto the baking sheets, 
spaced about 1 inch apart. Sprinkle 
the shredded Parmigiano on top. 

Bake in the heated oven until 
puffed, deep golden brown, and just 
barely moist inside, 25 to 30 minutes 
(you'll have to break one open to 
really check the doneness). Switch 
the positions of the baking sheets 
after 1 5 minutes for even baking. 
Transfer the gougeres to a cooling 
rack. Repeat with any remaining 
dough. Serve when just barely warm 
or at room temperature. 

VARIATION: 

Roquefort & Walnut Gougeres. 

Substitute the same amount of 
walnuts for the pecans and 4 ounces 
crumbled Roquefort or other blue 
cheese for the Cheddar. 

Martha Holmberg is Fine Cookings 
editor in chief. ♦ 
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Make and Freeze 

Ifour Secret 



Make these 
impressive desserts 
weeks before the 
holiday rush— they 
all store beautifully 
in the freezer 

by Abigail Johnson Dodge 



One of my best strategies for hassle- 
free holiday baking is to make a few of 
my favorite desserts up to a month in 
advance and stow them in the freezer. 
You might not think it's possible to 
freeze something as elegant as a lemon tart, 
a mocha souffle, or a flourless marble cake, 
but you'll be amazed — there's no sacrifice in 
taste or appearance when you freeze these 
desserts. And the great thing is, they're al- 
ways just a thaw away — the easy solution to 
ending your holiday meal in style. 

Follow a few rules for successful 
storing and thawing 

Always, always cool the dessert completely 
before attempting to wrap it and freeze it. 
Wrapping a warm tart or cake will promote 
condensation and quickly lead to a soggy 
dessert and freezer burn. While the dessert is 
cooling to room temperature, I dig out a 
level niche in my freezer. The space doesn't 
have to be directly on the shelf, just a level 
area big enough to hold the rack or plate the 
dessert is on (I'm apt to use my boxes of 
frozen peas or artichoke hearts as levelers). 

Then I set the cooled dessert — rack or 
plate and all — into the freezer and let it firm 
up; 20 to 30 minutes usually does the trick. 
This step makes handling and wrapping the 




Straight from the oven, an impressive mocha souffle doesn't need much dressing up, 
but a few raspberries and a pretty plate for the ramekin make a nice presentation. 



dessert much easier. It will be firm but not 
frozen (so you can still get it off the plate), and 
plastic wrap won't stick and tear away the top. 

Wrap it, then double-wrap it Wrap the des- 
sert in two layers of plastic wrap and slide it 
into a heavy duty zip-top bag. Zip the bag al- 
most closed, leaving about one inch open. 
Gently push out as much air as possible. 
Insert a straw into the opening, zip the bag 
closed around the straw, and suck the air out 
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Photos: Scott Phillips 



Dessert Stash 




A slice of chocolate-vanilla marble cake is pretty all alone, but it's even A drizzle of strawberry sauce (see p. 53) is an elegant garnish for this 
more delicious with a dollop of brown-sugar whipped cream (see p. 20). lemon tart; a few fresh raspberries would be sweet, too. 



of the bag through the straw. The bag will 
shrink in toward the dessert. Quickly pull out 
the straw and zip up the bag. You might also 
try the new zip-top bags with double walls, 
designed especially to prevent freezer burn. 

Thaw the desserts in the refrigerator or on 
the counter, depending on how much time 
you have. Given proper notice, I like to un- 
wrap the cake or tart, set it on a serving 
plate, cover it loosely with plastic wrap, and 
let it thaw in the refrigerator. For a speedier 



result, I'll proceed as above but I'll leave the 
dessert on the counter to warm up. And 
when I'm in a real bind, I even serve the 
lemon tart when it's still quite cold. It's sur- 
prisingly tasty and refreshing this way. The 
marble cake can also be served chilled, al- 
though I think the flavors are richer at room 
temperature. The mocha souffles need little 
to no thawing. Just set them out on the 
counter while the oven is heating up and 
they're ready to bake. 
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Individual Mocha Souffles 

Yields 6 souffles. 

The great thing about these souffles is that 
you must make them ahead so that they're 
chilled before they go in the oven. You can 
make and keep them in the refrigerator for up 
to 24 hours or you can freeze them for up to 
a month. If you plan to bake them the same 
day you make them, don't use the full 3 table- 
spoons of rum or brandy; rather, use only 
1 V2 tablespoons of it plus 1 Vb tablespoons 
of water. Otherwise the alcohol flavor (which 
dissipates over time) will be too strong. 

3 ounces (6 tablespoons) unsalted butter, 

cut into pieces; more for the ramekins 
Granulated sugar for dusting 
3 tablespoons dark rum, brandy, Grand 

Marnier, or water 
IV2 teaspoons instant coffee granules 
6 ounces bittersweet chocolate, finely 

chopped 
1 A teaspoon table salt 
3 large eggs, separated and at room 

temperature 
3 ounces (% cup) confectioners' sugar 

Lightly butter six 6-ounce ramekins and dust 
with granulated sugar, tapping out excess. 
Set the ramekins on a small baking sheet. 

Stir together the liquor or water and the 
instant coffee. Set aside and stir occasionally 
until the coffee is dissolved. Melt the choco- 
late and butter in a large metal bowl over a 
pan of simmering water or in a microwave. 
Remove from the heat and whisk until glossy 
and smooth. Stir in the coffee mixture and 
the salt. Whisk in the egg yolks, one at a 
time. Add about one-third of the confection- 
ers' sugar and whisk until well blended and 
smooth. Set aside. 

In a medium bowl, beat the egg whites 
with an electric mixer on medium-high speed 
until they're very foamy and they're just be- 
ginning to hold soft peaks. Increase the 
speed to high and gradually sprinkle in the 
remaining confectioners' sugar. Continue 
beating until the peaks are firm and glossy. 
Spoon about one-quarter of the beaten 
whites into the chocolate mixture and whisk 
until blended. Add the remaining whites and 




Chill first, then cover. Before covering the ramekins, let 
them chill for 20 to 30 minutes. After that, the plastic will 
be less likely to stick to the souffle batter. 

gently fold them in until just blended. Pour 
evenly into prepared ramekins (the mixture 
will almost completely fill the ramekins). If 
you want to bake the souffles within 
24 hours, refrigerate them. (To refrigerate: 
Chill for about 30 minutes, and then cover 
in plastic and return to the refrigerator for 
up to 24 hours.) If you want to hold them 
for longer, freeze them according to the 
directions at right. 

To bake straight from the refrigerator: 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Unwrap the rame- 
kins, set them on a baking sheet, and bake 
until they're puffed and risen about 1 inch 
above the ramekin, 1 5 minutes. The top will 
still be slightly sunken in the center; consider 
it a place to pop in a few berries or a dollop 
of whipped cream. Remove the souffles from 
the oven and serve immediately. 



ze it, 
it, 



Put the filled ramekins into 
the freezer, uncovered, for 
20 minutes. Then wrap 
each ramekin well in plastic 
and freeze for up to two 
weeks. To bake straight 
from the freezer, unwrap the 
ramekins and set on a small 
baking sheet or jellyroll pan. 
Let them sit for 20 minutes 
while heating the oven to 
400°F. Bake on the baking 
sheet until puffed and risen 
about 1 inch above the 
ramekin, 1 8 minutes. 
Remove from the oven and 
serve immediately. 



Tips Depending on how 
cold your freezer is, the souffles 
may be slightly more or less 
done in 1 8 minutes. They'll be 
delicious either way. If they're 
a little underdone, they'll be a 
bit runny in the center; if a little 
overdone, they'll be a bit cakey 
in the center. It's best to stick 
to 1 8 minutes, as you don't 
want to use a method to test 
doneness that might deflate 
the souffles. After you've made 
this recipe once in your own 
kitchen, you can adjust the 
timing as you like. 
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Lemon Tart 

Serves ten to twelve. 

Chill the tart dough for at least an hour 
or up to two days. If it has been in the 
refrigerator overnight, you may need to 
let it sit at room temperature for about 
10 minutes until it's pliable enough to roll. 
Be sure the finished tart is fully cooled 
before wrapping well to freeze. 

FOR THE CRUST: 

4V2 ounces (1 cup) all-purpose flour; 

more for dusting 
Va cup confectioners' sugar 
Va teaspoon table salt 
3 ounces (6 tablespoons) cold unsalted 

butter, cut into 1 /2-inch pieces 
1 large egg yolk 
1 tablespoon water 

FORTHE FILLING: 

% cup granulated sugar 

1 tablespoon all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon finely grated lemon zest 

Pinch table salt 

% cup strained fresh lemon juice (from 

about 3 lemons) 
3 large eggs, at room temperature 
Va teaspoon pure vanilla extract 

Make the crust: Combine the flour, con- 
fectioners' sugar, and salt in a food proces- 
sor. Process briefly to blend. Add the chilled 
butter pieces and pulse until the butter is no 
bigger than small peas (about Va inch). Add 
the egg yolk and drizzle the water over the 
mixture. Pulse briefly until the dough forms a 
loose ball. Dump the dough onto a large 
piece of plastic wrap and shape into aflat 
disk about 4 inches in diameter. Wrap the 
dough and refrigerate until well chilled, at 
least 1 hour or up to two days. 

Lightly dust your work surface and rolling 
pin with flour. Roll the chilled dough into a 
1 2-inch round. Lift and turn the dough sev- 
eral times as you roll to prevent sticking; dust 
the work surface and the rolling pin with flour 
as needed. Use a dough scraper or a spatula 
to loosen the rolled dough; carefully roll it up 
around the pin and unroll it over a 9 1 /4-inch 
tart pan with a removable bottom. Gently fit it 
into the pan. Using lightly floured fingertips, 



gently press the dough into the 
corners and against the sides of 
the tart pan. Run the rolling pin 
over the top of the pan to trim the 
dough so that it's level with the top 
of the pan. Cover and freeze until 
the tart shell is very firm, at least 
30 minutes. 

Position a rack in the middle of 
the oven and heat the oven to 
425°F. Line the frozen crust with foil 
and fill it with pie weights or a mix of 
raw rice and dried beans. Put the 
crust in the oven and immediately 
reduce the oven temperature to 
400°F. Bake until the sides are 
golden and the bottom no longer 
looks wet, 1 5 to 20 minutes. Re- 
move the foil, rice, and beans. Prick 
the bottom of the crust lightly with 
a fork (but don't pierce through it) 
and continue to bake until the shell 
is golden brown, another 5 to 8 min- 
utes. Set the pan on a wire rack to 
cool while you prepare the filling. 
Reduce the oven temperature to 
325°F. 



Make the filling and finish the tart: In a 

medium bowl, whisk together the sugar, 
flour, lemon zest, and salt. Pour in the lemon 
juice and whisk until blended and the sugar 
is dissolved. In a small bowl, lightly beat 
together the eggs and vanilla and then add 
to the lemon mixture. Whisk until just 
blended. (Don't overwhisk or the filling will 
have a foamy top when baked.) 

Pour the filling into the baked crust. 
Return the tart to the oven and bake until 
the filling jiggles slightly when the pan is 
nudged, about 20 minutes. Let cool on a 
wire rack until the tart is room temperature, 
about 1 hour. If not serving right away, c 
for 1 hour and then wrap it in plastic; refriger- 
ate overnight or freeze (see the directions at 
right). If serving immediately, remove the 
outer ring and run a long metal spatula under 
the tart to loosen. Carefully slide the tart onto 
a flat serving plate. 



Strawberry Sauce 

Put 6 ounces frozen un- 
sweetened strawberries (about 
1 4 whole berries) in a food 
processor and pour Va cup boil- 
ing water over them. Add 2 to 
3 tablespoons granulated sugar 
and process until smooth. Serve 
immediately or refrigerate until 
ready to serve. This sauce pairs 
well with any of the desserts. 



Freeze it, 

serve it 



Let the tart cool in the pan 
to room temperature. Put 
the tart in the freezer for an 
hour to let it firm up, and 
then wrap it well in plastic 
and freeze it for up to a 
month. To serve, unwrap the 
tart, remove it from the pan, 
and set it on a flat serving 
plate. Let thaw at room tem- 
perature for about 1 hour. 




Clear a little space in the freezer. Chill the 
lemon tart for an hour, and then wrap it well 
and return it to the freezer for up to a month. 
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Flourless Chocolate 
& Vanilla Marble Cake 

Yields one 9 1 /2-inch cake; serves sixteen. 

This dense, luscious cake has a texture a 
little like fudge and a little like cheesecake. 
A small slice goes a long way. 

FOR THE VANILLA BATTER: 

8 ounces cream cheese, softened to room 

temperature 
% cup granulated sugar 
1 large egg 

1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 

FOR THE CHOCOLATE BATTER: 
10 ounces bittersweet chocolate, finely 
chopped 

5 ounces (10 tablespoons) unsalted butter, 

cut into 6 pieces 
3 large eggs 
Vz cup granulated sugar 
1 tablespoon dark rum or espresso 
1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 
Pinch table salt 

Cocoa powderfor dusting 

Position an oven rack in the middle of the 
oven and heat the oven to 300°F. Lightly 
grease a 9x2-inch round cake pan and line 
the bottom with parchment. 

Make the vanilla batter: In a medium bowl, 
beat the softened cream cheese with an 
electric mixer until smooth. Add the sugar 
and continue beating until well blended and 
no lumps remain. Add the egg and vanilla 
and beat just until blended. Set aside. 

Make the chocolate batter: In a medium 
bowl, melt the chocolate and butter in a large 
metal bowl over a pan of simmering water or 
in the microwave. Whisk until smooth and set 
aside to cool slightly. With a stand mixer 
fitted with the whip attachment (or with a 
hand mixer), beat the eggs, sugar, rum or 
espresso, vanilla, and salt on medium high 
until the mixture is pale and thick, 3 to 4 min- 
utes. With the mixer on low, gradually pour in 
the chocolate mixture and continue beating 
until well blended. 

Combine and bake: Spread about half of 
the chocolate batter in the bottom of the pan. 




Sprinkle cocoa on the bottom of the cake before 
inverting it onto another plate; the cocoa will keep 
the cake from sticking when you slice and serve it. 

Alternately add large scoopf uls of each of the 
remaining batters to the cake pan. Using a 
knife or the tip of a rubber spatula, gently 
swirl the two batters together so they're 
mixed but not completely blended. Rap the 
pan against the countertop several times to 
settle the batters. 

Bake until a pick inserted about 2 inches 
from the edge comes out gooey but not 
liquid, 40 to 42 minutes; don't overbake. 
The top will be puffed and slightly cracked, 
especially around the edges. It will sink down 
as it cools. Let cool on a rack until just 
slightly warm, about 1 V2 hours. Loosen the 
cake from the pan by holding the pan almost 
perpendicular to the counter; tap the pan on 
the counter while rotating it clockwise. Invert 
onto a large flat plate or board. Remove the 
pan and carefully peel off the parchment. Sift 
some cocoa powder over the cake (this will 
make it easier to remove the slices when 
serving). Invert again onto a similar plate so 
that the top side is up. Let cool completely. 
Cover and refrigerate until very cold, at least 
4 hours or overnight, or freeze (see the direc- 
tions at right). 

Abigail Johnson Dodge is a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking. ♦ 



I 



Wrap the cooled cake 
(un molded as directed in 
the recipe) in plastic and 
refrigerate until firm and 
well chilled. Slide the cake 
from the plate and wrap it 
again in plastic. Freeze for 
up to a month. To serve, 
unwrap the cake and set it 
on aflat serving plate. 
Cover with plastic wrap 
and thaw in the refrigerator 
overnight, or at room tem- 
perature for an hour or two. 



Tlpa To slice the marble 
cake neatly, use a hot knife 
(run it under hot running 
water and dry it). Wipe the 
blade clean between slices. 
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fellah 





Beautiful and tender braided bread starts 
with an easy-to-handle dough 



BY MAGGIE GLEZER 



Challah is the bread traditionally served 
at the Jewish Sabbath, but why limit it 
to Friday night? Finely grained, eggy, 
and tender with a hint of honey flavor, 
challah is delicious anytime. Bur- 
nished and deep golden on the outside, it's 
one truly impressive loaf of bread. But this 
beautiful braid only looks difficult to make. 
The dough is hardy and forgiving, very little 



kneading is required, and the braiding in- 
volves just four repeating moves. 

After years of baking challah, I've come 
up with a favorite version, as well as lots of 
pointers for the best possible bread. 

Use a flour that's lower in protein. You'll get 
a more tender result— the true mark of a 
homemade challah. I've had good luck with 
all-purpose unbleached flours, such as Pills- 



Photos except where noted: Scott Phillips 
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Braiding is easy— it's just four repeating moves 



Arrange the 
strands parallel to 
one another. At one 
end, pinch the 
strands very tightly 
together and then 
weight the end with 
a heavy canister. 
Braid the strands 
closely. 




far-left position. strands, to the center strand over to the far strand you moved in 

position (spread the right position. step 1 ) over two strands 

strands apart to make to the center position, 

room). Now repeat the steps. 



bury, Hecker's, and Gold Medal brands; 
they're lower in protein than bread flour, and 
they'll give a finer-grained, more cakelike 
bread. To find out about the protein content 
of the flour, check the side panel of the bag. It 
should list three grams of protein per serving. 

The dough needs only two minutes of 
kneading because it gets worked heavily dur- 
ing shaping. The little kneading you will do 
doesn't demand a delicate turn of hand — on 
the contrary, just a bit muscle. If the dough is 
sticky, don't worry; just add a little more flour 
until it's firm. This stiff consistency actually 
helps the challah have a very finely grained 
texture and a very high profile with distinc- 
tive, separate strands. It will keep longer, too. 

Rolling the strands creates a finely grained 
crumb. To shape the strands, you'll roll the 
dough into six flat pieces first, then roll up 
each piece like a carpet into a strand. This 
step is one of the secrets to a finely grained 
crumb — since air bubbles in the dough are 
subdivided under the pressure of the rolling 
pin — and marks the difference between an 
amateur and a professional-quality challah. 

If you're not sure that the shaped loaf is 
ready to bake, let it proof a little longer. This 
isn't all right f or all breads, but challah dough 
is very resilient. As you'll see in the photo at 
right, the dough is ready to bake when it re- 
mains indented after being gently pressed. 
Proofing (rising) time will vary a bit accord- 
ing to kitchen temperature. 



The loaf is 
ready for the 
oven when it has doubled 
in bulk and remains indented 
when lightly pressed with a 
floured finger. 



Challah 

Yields 1 large loaf. 

If you like, sprinkle poppy 
or sesame seeds onto the 
braid after brushing it with 
egg wash; both are tradi- 
tional. To easily measure 
the honey, first measure 
the oil in a 1-cup measure. 
The oil will coat the cup 
and will let the honey just 
slip right out. 

2 teaspoons instant yeast 
(Red Star Quick Rise, 
SAF Perfect Rise, 
Fleischmann's Rapid 
Rise or Fleischmann's 
Bread Machine Yeast) 

16% ounces (3V2 cups) 
unbleached all-purpose 
flour (Hecker's, Gold 
Medal, or Pillsbury); 
more as needed 

1 A cup warm water 

3 large eggs 

V4 cup vegetable oil 



Va cup honey 

IV2 teaspoons table salt 

FOR THE GLAZE: 
1 egg, lightly beaten 
Sesame or poppy seeds 
for sprinkling (optional) 

In a large bowl, mix the 
yeast with V22 cup of the 
flour. Add the warm water, 
stir, and let this mixture, 
called a sponge, sit until it 
starts to puff up, 1 5 to 
20 minutes. Add the eggs, 
oil, honey, and salt; stir until 
well combined. The sponge 
will remain lumpy— this is 
fine. Add the remaining 
flour and mix the dough in 
the bowl until all the ingre- 
dients are combined. Turn 
the dough out onto a work 
surface and knead until 
fairly smooth, about 2 min- 
utes. The dough should feel 
very firm and will be hard to 



knead. If it's soft and sticky, 
add more flour until it's very 
firm. Transfer the dough to 
a large, clean container 
and cover it well. Let it rise 
until doubled in bulk and 
very soft to the touch, 
about 2 hours, depending 
on room temperature. Line 
an insulated baking sheet 
with parchment or oiled 
foil. If you don't have an 
insulated sheet, stack two 
sheets together (this keeps 
the bottom of the bread 
from overbrowning during 
baking). 

To shapethe dough: Turn 
the dough out onto a lightly 
floured work surface and 
sprinkle a little more flour 
over it. Spread and flatten 
the dough a bit, but don't 
worry about punching it 
down. Cut it into six equal 
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Illustrations: Mona Mark, Photo this page: Amy Albert. 



On the Web.. 



Check out our video on 
how to braid challah at 
www.finecooking.com; 
click on "online extras." 



Timing tips 

You needn't rush to make 
this recipe ail in one day. It's 
fine to mix the dough the 
night before, refrigerate it 
right after mixing, and then 
finish it in the next 24 hours. 



You can also mix the dough, 
let it rise, shape it, and then 
cover it well with plastic wrap 
to prevent crusting, and re- 
frigerate it for up to 24 hours. 
When you're ready to bake it, 
take it out of the refrigerator, 
let it finish proofing (it will 
take at least one additional 
hour), and then bake it. 

You can double, triple, and 
even quadruple the ingredi- 
ents without incident, using a 
big food processor or knead- 
ing by hand. Fully baked 
challah freezes beautifully, 
but the dough doesn't. 




pieces. Set aside the dough 
pieces, cover them lightly 
with plastic, and brush all 
the flour off the work sur- 
face. Have a small bowl of 
water handy. Using no flour, 
roll a piece of dough with a 
rolling pin into a very thin 
sheet, between Ve and 
1 A inch thick (don't worry 
about making a rectangle; 
an amoeba-type shape is 
fine). The dough may stick 
to the work surface; this is 
all right— just nudge it 
gently with a dough scraper. 
Tightly roll up the sheet like 
a carpet to form a strand. 
Roll the strand back and 
forth between your hands 
until it's thin, very even, and 
1 2 to 1 5 inches long. At the 
ends of the strand, angle 
the outer edge of your 
hands into the work surface 
as you're rolling to make the 



ends pointy and the strand 
thicker in the middle (This 
will help you get a football- 
shaped loaf). The strand 
needs to grip the work sur- 
face slightly during this 
rolling; the "grab" will help 
as you roll. If the strand is 
too slick, very lightly 
dampen it with water to 
help it grip the work surface 
better. Repeat the rolling 
out, rolling up, and elongat- 
ing steps with the remaining 
five pieces of dough, rolling 
them out to the same 
length. Lightly sprinkle all 
the strands with flour to 
prevent them from sticking 
to one another during proof- 
ing. Arrange the strands 
parallel to one another. At 
one end, gather and pinch 
the strands very tightly to- 
gether. Weight the end with 
a heavy canister to keep the 



braid from moving and to 
leave your hands free, and 
braid closely, following the 
illustrations at left. Lightly 
tap each end of the loaf 
with your palms to tuck it 
under the loaf. 

Transfer the braid to 
the lined baking sheet and 
cover it loosely but thor- 
oughly with plastic wrap. 
Let proof until doubled in 
bulk and the loaf remains 
indented when lightly 
pressed, about 2 hours, 
depending on room temper- 
ature. (If in doubt, let the 
dough proof more rather 
than less.) 

To bake: Position an oven 
rack in the lower third of the 
oven and heat the oven to 
325°F. Just before baking, 
brush the dough with the 
beaten egg. Sprinkle with 



sesame seeds or poppy 
seeds, if using. With a thin 
wooden skewer, poke the 
bread deeply all over (the 
holes will prevent air 
pockets and help the bread 
keep its shape during bak- 
ing). Bake for 20 minutes. 
Rotate the challah 1 80 de- 
grees and bake until the 
bread is a dark, burnished 
brown, about another 
15 minutes. (If the challah 
is browning too rapidly 
cover it loosely with foil and 
let it finish baking. Don't re- 
move the loaf too soon, as 
you'll risk underbaking.) Let 
cool thoroughly on a rack. 

Maggie Glezer is the author 
of Artisan Baking Across 
America, which won a 
James Beard award in 2001 . 
She's at work on a book 
about challah. ♦ 



This delicious 
bread disappears 
quickly. But if 
there's any left 
over, save it 
for breakfast: 
day-old challah 
makes divine 
French toast. 
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These delicious and 
great-looking Italian 
cookies stay fresh for 
weeks, so they're 
perfect for holiday gifts 

by Kathleen Weber 



iat makes my heart sing are 
[things rustic: long-simmering 
braises, hearth-style bread, 
and the traditional Italian 
cookies known as biscotti. 
Many years ago, I started giving bis- 
cotti as gifts, and it has become a 
yearly holiday ritual. 

There are a couple of reasons why 
biscotti are such keepers in my reper- 
toire. They're an inventive departure 
from more Christmasy-looking cook- 
ies, while still being sparkly, festive, 
and full of delicious nuggets like hazel- 
nuts, candied ginger, and chocolate 
chunks. Plus, biscotti are smart little 
cookies: sturdy enough to travel well, 
arriving at their destination unbroken 
and as delicious and fragrant as the 
day you baked them. 

If you've ever eaten one of those 
bland wedges labeled "biscotti" at an 
espresso shop or a bookstore, let me 
tellyou nowthat mine are entirelydif- 
ferent — the recipes that follow will 
convince you of that. And if you al- 
ready love biscotti, these could be the 
best you've ever tasted. In any case, 
I've come up with three irresistible ver- 
sions: chocolate, almond, and a rustic 
currant-raisin that's low-fat and lovely 
dunked in tea, coffee, and even red 
wine — a personal favorite. 




Biscotti Rustica. "I like to cut these diagonally into long rusks, 
but if you want, cut the logs crosswise to make a larger amount 
of smaller biscotti," says Kathleen Weber. 



Photos: this page, Scott Phillips; all others, Amy Albert. 



Vary the size and yield as you please 

The width of a log of biscotti dough will determine the length of your finished 
cookie. I've chosen the sizes that I think work best for my recipes, but you can 
vary this according to your preference. (The thinner the slices, the bigger the 
yield, of course.) These biscotti are thick enough to withstand shipping, but if 
you're not sending them anywhere, you can cut them as thin as Va inch and 
reduce the baking time slightly. 



Shape once, bake twice 



To make biscotti, mix and shape the dough, bake it, slice it, and bake again until the cookies are crisp. 




Biscotti Rustica 

Yields about three dozen 6-inch- 
long cookies. 

V2 cup dried currants 

V2 cup golden raisins 

2 tablespoons brandy 

Grated zest of 1 lemon (to yield 

about 1 tablespoon) 
V2 ounce (1 tablespoon) 

crystallized ginger, chopped 

2 cups granulated sugar 
15 3 A ounces (3 1 /2 cups) 

unbleached all-purpose flour 
Va cup yellow cornmeal 
1 tablespoon baking powder 
Va teaspoon kosher salt 

3 large eggs 

3 large egg yolks 
1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 
% cup pine nuts, toasted until 
golden 

FOR THE GLAZE: 

1 egg white, lightly beaten 

1 tablespoon turbinado sugar 

(also sold as Sugar in the Raw 

in supermarkets) 



lix the dough. 
In a small bowl, combine the 
currants, raisins, brandy, lemon 
zest, and ginger and let stand for 
20 minutes. With an electric 
mixer fitted with the paddle 
attachment, combine the flour, 
granulated sugar, cornmeal, 
baking powder, and salt. In a 
small bowl, whisk together the 
eggs, egg yolks, and vanilla. 
With the mixer on low speed, 
add the egg mixture to the dry 
ingredients until just combined 
and the dough looks crumbly. 
Take care not to overmix. Add 
the fruit mixture and the pine 
nuts, mixing just until the dough 
comes together (bring the dough 
together with your hands if it's 
a bit stiff). Let the dough rest 
for 1 5 to 30 minutes before 
shaping. 

Meanwhile, position oven 
racks in the middle and top of 
the oven and heat the oven to 
350°F. 



I Shape the dough and do th< 
initial baking. 

Line a large baking sheet with 
parchment. Cut the dough in 
half. Using as little flour as pos- 
sible on the work surface, roll 
each half into a log that's 
1 6 inches long and 2 inches 
wide, working out the air pockets 
as you go. (If you're working 
ahead, wrap the logs in plastic 
and refrigerate them overnight). 
Transfer the logs to the baking 
sheet, setting them about 
3 inches apart and patting the 
sides to smooth and straighten. 
Brush the tops and sides with the 
beaten egg white and sprinkle 
with the turbinado sugar. Bake 
on the middle rack until golden 
brown and firm in the center, 
30 to 35 minutes, rotating the 
sheet to ensure even baking. Set 
the sheet on a rack until the logs 
are cool enough to handle and so 
the dough won't compress when 
you cut it, about 30 minutes. 



Slice the baked loaf before 
baking a second time. 
Reduce the oven temperature to 
300°F. Line two large baking 
sheets with parchment. With a 
serrated knife, saw the logs into 
1 /2-inch-thick slices, cutting on 
the diagonal so each slice is 
about 6 inches long. Lay the 
slices flat on the baking sheets. 
Bake about 1 5 minutes, rotating 
the sheets and switching their 
positions as needed for even 
baking. Turn the biscotti over. 
Bake until both sides are a rich 
golden brown, another 10 to 
1 5 minutes. Set the baking 
sheets on racks, letting the 
cookies cool and crisp com- 
pletely on the sheets. If stored 
airtight, the biscotti will keep for 
about two weeks. 
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Golden Almond Biscotti 



Yields about six dozen 3-inch 
cookies. 

2 cups whole skin-on almonds 
20 ounces (4V4 cups) unbleached 

all-purpose flour 
IV2 teaspoons baking powder 
V2 teaspoon kosher salt 

1 cup turbinado sugar (also sold 
as Sugar in the Raw in 
supermarkets) 

V2 cup granulated sugar 
V4 cup finely grated orange zest 
(from 3 to 4 oranges) 

2 teaspoons anise seeds, 
crushed 

8 ounces (1 cup) unsalted butter, 

cut into pieces, well chilled 
4 large eggs 

Va cup strained fresh orange 
juice 

1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 
V4 teaspoon pure almond extract 

FOR THE GLAZE: 

2 egg whites, beaten until 
slightly foamy 

6 tablespoons turbinado sugar 
(see note above) 



Mix the dough. 

Position oven racks in the middle 
and top of the oven. Heat the 
oven to 350°F. Toast the al- 
monds on a baking sheet until 
the skins just start to crack, 
about 1 5 minutes. Spread them 
on a cutting board to cool. 
Roughly chop them (each nut 
should only be cut into two or 
three pieces; it's easier to chop 
them evenly if you work in small 
mounds). With an electric mixer 
fitted with the paddle attachment, 
combine the flour, baking pow- 
der, and salt. In a separate bowl, 
whisk together the turbinado 
sugar, granulated sugar, orange 
zest, and anise seeds until well 
combined. Add this mixture to 
the flour mixture; mix to combine. 
With the mixer on low speed, 
add the chilled butter, mixing 
until the piecesare the size of 
large peas. In a small bowl, whisk 
together the eggs, orange juice, 
vanilla extract, and almond ex- 
tract and add to the dough, 
mixing until just combined and 
being careful not to overmix. Add 
the almonds and mix for a few 
seconds to blend. The dough will 
feel sticky. Let it rest for 1 5 to 
30 minutes before shaping. 



Shape the dough and do the 
initial baking. 

Line two large baking sheets with 
parchment. Cut the dough into 
quarters. Using as little flour as 
possible on your work surface, roll 
each quarter into a log that's 
13 inches long and 
1 V2 inches wide, 
working out the air 
pockets as you go. 
(If you're working 
ahead, wrap the 
logs in plastic and 
refrigerate them 
overnight.) Set the 
logs on the lined 
baking sheets, about 
3 inches apart, 
patting the sides 
to straighten and 
smooth. Brush the tops and sides 
with the beaten egg whites and 
sprinkle the tops with 2 table- 
spoons of the turbinado sugar. 
Bake until golden brown and firm 
in the center, about 35 minutes, 
rotating the sheets and switching 
their positions to ensure even 
baking. Set the sheets on racks 
until the logs are cool enough to 
handle and so the dough won't 
compress when you cut it, about 
30 minutes. 



Do the first bake and 
then finish the cookies 
as your schedule 
permits. Half-baked 

biscotti can sit 
as long as overnight. 



Bake a second time. 
Reduce the oven to 300°F and 
line the baking sheets with fresh 
parchment, if needed. With a 
serrated knife, saw the logs into 
1 /2-inch-thick slices, cutting 
crosswise. Lay the slices flat on 
the baking sheets. 
Brush the tops 
with more egg 
white and sprinkle 
with another 
2 tablespoons of 
the turbinado 
sugar. Bake about 
1 5 minutes, rotat- 
ing the baking 
sheets and 
switching their 
positions as 
needed. Turn the 
biscotti over. Brush again with 
the egg whites and sprinkle with 
the remaining 2 tablespoons 
turbinado sugar. Bake until both 
sides are a rich golden brown, 
another 1 to 15 minutes. Set 
the baking sheets on racks to let 
the cookies cool and crisp com- 
pletely on the sheets. If stored 
airtight, the biscotti will keep for 
about two weeks. 
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VARIATION: For a more intense 
chocolate flavor in the recipe 
below, I replace the chocolate 
and cocoa with a 9.7-ounce bar 
of Scharffen Berger 62% semi- 
sweet chocolate along with 
% cup each Scharffen Berger 
nibs and cocoa (see Where to 
Buy It, p. 86). I also like to 
make my own candied orange 
peel. For a version of this 
recipe using homemade 
candied orange peel, visit 
www.finecooking.com. — K. W. 



Chocolate-Orange Biscotti 



Yields about ten dozen 2 1 /2-inch 
cookies. 

FOR THE DOUGH: 

2V2 cups whole skin-on 
hazelnuts 

12 ounces high-quality bitter- 
sweet or semisweet chocolate 

8 ounces (1 cup) unsalted butter, 
completely softened at room 
temperature 

4 large eggs 

1 cup packed light brown sugar 

1 cup granulated sugar 

2 teaspoons pure vanilla extract 
V2 teaspoon almond extract 

2 tablespoons instant 
espresso powder or finely 
ground coffee 

% cup high-quality Dutch- 
processed cocoa powder, 
sifted 

1 cup candied orange peel (see 

Where to Buy It, p. 86) 
18 ounces (4 cups) unbleached 

all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon kosher salt 

FOR FINISHING: 
4 egg whites 

1 teaspoon best-quality orange 
extract (try Simply Organic 
orange flavor) 

% cup granulated sugar 



Mix the dough. 

Position oven racks in the middle 
and top of the oven and heat the 
oven to 350°F. Toast the hazel- 
nuts on a baking sheet until 
they're well browned, about 
1 minutes. Let cool. You won't 
need to skin them— the skins 
taste great— but if the nuts are 
bigger than V2 inch, chop them 
roughly. Chop the chocolate into 
slivers that are a scant 1 inch 
long and Va inch wide. 

With an electric mixer fitted 
with the paddle attachment, beat 
the butter on medium-high speed 
until light and creamy. Add the 
eggs one at a time. Add the 
brown and white sugars, vanilla 
extract, almond extract, espresso 
powder, and cocoa powder, 
scraping down the sides of the 
bowl as needed. Add the can- 
died orange peel, flour, baking 
powder, and salt. Add the hazel- 
nuts and chocolate slivers, mix- 
ing just to combine. The dough 
will be stiff and a bit sticky. Let 
the dough rest for 1 5 to 30 min- 
utes before shaping. 



Shape the dough and do the 
initial baking. 
Line two large baking sheets 
with parchment. Divide the 
dough into six equal pieces. 
Using as little flour as possible 
on the work surface, roll each 
piece into logs that are 1 2 to 
14 inches long and IV4 inches 
wide, working out the air pockets 
as you go. (If you're working 
ahead, wrap the logs in plastic 
wrap and refrigerate them 
overnight). Transfer the logs to 
the lined baking sheets, setting 
the dough about 3 inches apart, 
patting the sides to smooth and 
straighten. In a small bowl, beat 
the egg whites with the orange 
extract until foamy. Brush the 
tops and sides of the logs with 
some of the whites. Sprinkle 
with Va cup of the sugar. Bake 
until firm in the center, about 
35 minutes, rotating the sheets 
to ensure even baking. Set the 
sheets on racks until the logs are 
cool enough to handle and so 
the dough won't compress when 
you cut it, about 30 minutes. 



Bake the second time. 
Reduce the oven to 300°F and 
line the baking sheets with fresh 
parchment, if needed. With a 
serrated knife, saw the strips into 
V22 inch-thick slices, cutting 
crosswise. Lay the slices flat on 
the baking sheets. Brush the 
tops with the beaten egg white 
and sprinkle with another Va cup 
of the sugar. Bake about 1 5 min- 
utes, rotating the baking sheets 
as needed. Turn the biscotti over. 
Brush again with the egg white 
and sprinkle with the remaining 
Va cup sugar. Bake another 
1 to 15 minutes, watching care- 
fully to make sure the chocolate 
doesn't burn. The centers will 
feel somewhat soft even when 
fully baked; they'll harden as 
the cookies cool. Set the baking 
sheets on racks, letting the 
cookies cool and crisp com- 
pletely on the sheets. If stored 
airtight, the biscotti will keep for 
about two weeks. 

Kathleen Weber is the proprietor 
of Delia Fattoria, the Weber 
family bakery in Petaluma, 
California. ♦ 
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Gearing Up 

for i . 

Cookie 




live without parchment. 



I line every cookie sheet with parchment, even if the recipe suggests 
baking on an ungreased sheet, as many chocolate-chip cookie recipes 
do. I never have to worry about sticking, and clean-up is easy And if 
I have to use the same pan for subsequent batches, I just slide the 
parchment with the baked cookies of f onto a rack f or cooling and then 
slide a new sheet with raw dough right onto the pan." 

— Dede Wilson, author of Christmas Cooking for Dummies 

and Appetizers for Dummies 

Parchment is affordable, and you can buy it in rolls that will fit the 
width of half sheet pans. Even better, King Arthur Flour's Baker's 
Catalogue sells parchment in already-cut rectangular sheets. 

A reusable alternative to parchment, Silpat silicone baking 
mats are amazing. They're a breeze to clean and will supposedly last 
f or 2,000 uses. (That's a lot of cookies, but I haven't yet seen a worn- 
out Silpat.) Matfer makes an almost identical product; both brands 
are imported from France. I've tested them side by side, and both 
work flawlessly. If you use one of these silicone mats, be aware that 
they retain heat much longer than parchment and handle them with 
oven mitts to be safe. And they're not cheap. They cost as much as or 
even more than most high-quality cookie sheets, and f or serious 
baking you'll need at least two mats. Four would be even better. 



by Justin Schwartz 



During the holidays, I've been 
accused of getting carried 
away with cookies, but who's 
to say that baking five batches in 
one night is too much? If you re 
planning to bake up a storm this 
year, I have some advice for you: 
Before you get started, before you 
even start fantasizing about which 
recipes to make, take inventory of 
your cookie baking equipment. 
You don't need a lot for cookies, 
but having the right type of pans 
and gadgets can really make a dif- 
ference in efficiency and in the 
quality of your final cookies. 

To get myself ready for the 
season, I consulted with some of 
the country's best baking experts 
and came up with this guide. For 
sources, see Where to Buy It, p. 86. 
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"My new best friends are 
mini ice-cream scoops 

for scooping uniform-size cookies. They make it easy 
for kids to have success in the kitchen, too 
— Gale Gand, executive pastry chef 
and partner of Tru in Chicago, 
cookbook author, and host 
of the Food Network's 
Sweet Dreams 

If you've ever made 
a tray of cookies and 
found that some are over- 
baked and others are under- 
baked, this tool may be the solution. Uniformly 
scooped cookies will bake up evenly every time — no 
more feeding the burned cookies to the dog. Just scoop 
the dough and use the lever on the handle to plop the 
ball directly onto the cookie sheet. The Baker's Cata- 
logue sells scoops in teaspoon and tablespoon sizes. 



"Oven thermometers 
ensure accurate 
baking temperatures, 

critical with most cookies. You can't rely 
on the oven's temperature gauge." 

— Marcel Desaulniers, 
author of Death by Chocolate 




"I rely on my angled offset spatula 
for holiday cookie baking. 

I use it to make sure that my dough doesn't stick to the counter when I'm 
rolling it out, and then to transfer cut cookies to baking sheets." 

— Lauren Chattman, author of Moms Big Book of Baking 

and Icebox Pies 

Do you avoid making rolled cookies? They can be tricky be- 
cause of their butter-rich dough, especially as the kitchen 
starts to warm up. A simple solution is an angled offset A 
spatula. I like Ateco spatulas: they're angled just right 
for ease of use, and the blade is extra thin to mini- 
mize damage to delicate cookies. Just don't forget 
to prepare your cookie sheets as directed be 
fore you start shaping your cookies. And, 
of course, use the spatula to transfer 
the finished cookies from the bak- 
ing sheet to the cooling rack. A 





You probably know that older ovens 
with dial controls have always been 
prone to less-than-accurate results, and 
unf ortunately, you can't totally rely on 
your oven's gauge, even if you have a 
newer oven that features a digital 
thermostat. If your oven is too hot or 
too cold, it doesn't matter if you're 
using the very best brand of cookie 
sheet and watching the kitchen timer 
like a hawk. Fortunately, oven ther- 
mometers are affordable and available 
everywhere. Hang one on your oven's 
middle rack, set the oven's thermostat to 
350°F, and wait for at least 30 minutes. 
Check the thermometer (leave the oven 
door closed and turn on the oven light 
for the most accurate results) and don't 
be surprised if it's of f by 25 degrees or 
more — just adjust your oven controls 
accordingly. Check the thermometer 
every time you bake, just to be safe. For 
more on calibrating your oven, see From 
Our Test Kitchen, p. 73. 
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"There's nothing like 
a good-quality, 
professional bench scrap 

for cutting, cleaning, and even shaping doughs. Go down 
to a restaurant-supply store and get one with a nice thin 
blade. You'll save money and get a good quality tool, too." 

— Wayne HarleyBrachman, author of Retro Desserts and 
host of the Food Network's Melting Pot 




A bench scraper is indispens- 
able. If there isn't a restaurant- 
supply store in your area, look 
for scrapers in kitchenware 
stores. If you're making lots of 
rolled or refrigerator cookies, 
your scraper will get plenty of 
use scraping up bits of dough, 
shaping and cutting blocks of 
dough, and slicing refrigerated 
dough logs into cookies. I like 



stainless-steel models with 
rolled handles for durability, but 
Oxo makes one with a comfort- 
able rubber handle, plus it has 
a ruler on the blade so you can 
measure cookie sizes and dough 
thicknesses. 

Speaking of measuring, 

I thought measuring 

SpOOns were measuring 
spoons until I saw these from 



Cuisipro, which are cleverly 
designed to sit on the counter- 
top without tipping over. That 
means you can set a tablespoon 
down on any flat surf ace, add 
vanilla extract, and let it iust sit 




there until you're ready to add 
it to the batter. If you're using a 
hand mixer or mixing by hand, 
havingyour ingredients meas- 
ured and ready is essential. 
Also handy are irregular- 

size measuring cups and 

SpOOns from Amco. These 
18/8 stainless-steel cups are 
sold in a set of %-, and 
1 V^-cup measures. I find that 
I use my odd-size cups even 
more than my standard ones. 



"I would find it hard to live without 
my KitchenAid 5-quart mixer. 




It's more than 22 years old and has 
never skipped a beat. I can mix anything 
quickly and easily in it. I can't imagine 
making cookies without it." 

— Carole Bloom, author of Cookies 
for Dummies and Chocolate Lover's 
Cookbook for Dummies 

Carole's sentiment is most likely uni- 
versal among avid bakers. You just turn 
the mixer on and let it do all the work 
while your hands are free to get the 
next ingredient ready, prep the cookie 
sheets, or start cleaning up. The rotary 
action of the mixer ensures that all 
your ingredients are properly com- 
bined, so you don't waste so much time 
stopping the mixer to scrape down the 
sides of the bowl (although on some 
models, you do need to scrape down to 
the very bottom to be sure those ingre- 
dients get incorporated correctly). The 
heaviness of a stand mixer means you 
don't have to worry about the machine 
"walking" on the counter. 



But size does matter. KitchenAid's 
AVi- and 5-quart stand mixers were 
the standard for decades. You can find 
250-watt, 4!/2-quart models in most 
department stores, and the 300-watt 
Ultra Power models are available in 
gorgeous colors to coordinate with 
your kitchen decor. 

You may find that you need a bigger 
mixing bowl, especially when you're 
baking double batches of cookies for 
the holidays. KitchenAid now makes 
two mixers that come with a 6-quart 
bowl — the 475-watt Epicurean and 
the 525-watt Professional. These 
heavy-duty mixers are worth the extra 
expense if you do a lot of baking. If 
you need something even larger, the 
650-watt Kenwood KM800 Major 
Classic stand mixer has a 7-quart bowl. 

One last suggestion about stand 
mixers — buy an extra bowl. If you're 
baking more than one batch of 
cookies, or making sandwich cookies, 
you'll save a lot of time if you don't 
have to wash out the bowl every time 
you need a clean one. 
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"Sturdy baking 
sheets are always 
important, 

but never more so than during holiday 
baking time, when my oven cranks out 
tons of cookies. I love Doughmakers 
baking sheets. They have that wonder- 
ful pebbled surface for even browning, and the coined 
edge makes them super-sturdy — there's no warping." 

— Abigail Johnson Dodge, Fine Cooking contributing 
editor and author of Williams-Sonoma Desserts 

Abby added that Doughmakers' "great grand" size 
(14x20 inches) is probably too big f or most home ovens. 
The "grand" is the size of a standard half sheet pan 
( 14x17 inches), and the biscuit size (10x14 inches) is 
handy too. After her rave review, I had to try them my- 
self. My cookies slid right off, as if Yd used parchment or 
a silicone baking mat. Most nonstick pans have a 
spray ed-on coating that scratches easily and wears out 
over time, and cheaper pans will rust when the surface is 
scratched and the steel interior is exposed. (Avoid at all 
costs the cheap pans sold in supermarkets.) Dough- 
makers' pans are made of aluminum, so they wont rust. 
The pebbled surface also allows air to get beneath the 
cookies, so they brown more evenly than with most pans. 

Of course, if you use parchment or silicone mats, many 
brands of high-quality cookie sheets will suffice. I recom- 
mend Chicago Metallic's Commercial pans. They're built 
to the highest standards, and they offer a good value for 
your dollar, too. Jellyroll-style sheet pans have a wire rod 
inside the rolled edges to prevent warping, and their ter- 
rific heat conductivity ensures even baking. 





"Cookie cutters are a 
holiday essential. 

I have more than a hundred of them, because there's noth- 
ing more fun than biting off the head of a gingerbread 
camel or the points off a shortbread star. And whimsical 
shapes are, of course, an excuse to use brightly colored 
sugars and sprinkles." 

— Carolyn Beth Weil, baker, instructor, and 
co-author of The Bakers Dozen Cookbook 



I have wonderful memories of baking 
cookies with my mother when I was a kid. 
Now, baking cookies with my daughter and 
sharing them with friends and family is our 
own holiday tradition. We have a large 
assortment of cookie cutters, but my 
daughter is a big fan of our Wilton 
cookie press. I make dozens and dozens 
of cookies in all different shapes with the 
press, and she's in charge of 
decorations. Don't forget to 

stock up on the sprinkles, 
sugar crystals, and other 
cookie toppings, and start some 
holiday traditions of your own this 
year. Have some fun while you're 
at it. (See the foldout cookie guide 
in this issue, p. 18.) 




Justin Schwartz, 
formerly a cookbook 
editor, is a freelance 
writer, editor, and 
photography art 
director. ♦ 
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A Spectacular I 

Chocolate Mousse 

in Three Costumes 



Yes, you really can make this 
gorgeous chocolate mousse 
cake, using this streamlined 
recipe and decorating ideas 
for any skill level 




by Abigail Johnson Dodge 
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Photo: Steve Hunter. 



As a professional baker, I've made some pretty compli- 
cated desserts — fancy cakes that would have been 
formidable projects without my years of baking experi- 
ence and a kitchen f ull of specialty tools. 

And yet, I firmly believe that spectacular homemade 
desserts should be within reach of any enthusiastic home 
baker, regardless of the person's baking expertise. With that 
in mind, I set out to create a drop-dead delicious chocolate 
mousse cake that any avid home cook can make. This cake 
doesn't require any special equipment, and you can bake, 
assemble, and decorate it over the course of several days. 
I'm giving three options for dressing it up; review the in- 
structions on pp. 70-71 to decide which is right for you. 
Beginners might want to stick with the simple, clean look of 




chopped nuts on the sides, but many cooks will find the 
next choice — chocolate shavings and curls — to be much 
easier than it looks. If you're a baking pro, you might want to 
tackle the dramatic chocolate bands with white chocolate 
curls. Whicheverway you go, the cake will be delicious, your 
guests will be thrilled, and you'll feel like a genius. 



You can bake, assemble, and decorate the cake in stages 

Start by baking the chocolate cake. It can be wrapped in plastic and kept at room 
temperature for a day or frozen for up to a month. One day before serving, make the 
mousse and assemble the cake; it can be held for a day in the fridge. Decorate the 
cake the day of serving, using one of the ideas on pp. 70-71. 



Chocolate Mousse Layer Cake 



Yields one 9- inch cake; serves twelve. 

FOR THE CHOCOLATE CAKE: 
Vegetable oil or pan spray for the pan 
Flour for the pans 
6 ounces (1 V2 cups) cake flour 

1 ounce (6 tablespoons) unsweetened 
natural cocoa powder 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 A teaspoon baking soda 

V4 teaspoon table salt 
1 cup granulated sugar 
1 A cup vegetable oil 

1 large egg 

2 teaspoons pure vanilla extract 
1 cup water 

8 cups Chocolate Mousse (recipe at right) 

FOR THE DECORATION: 
See pp. 70-71 

To make the cake: Position a rack in the 
center of the oven and heat the oven to 
325°F. Lightly grease a 9x2-inch round 
cake pan, line the bottom with parchment, 
and flour the sides (but not the bottom). 

Sift the cake flour, cocoa powder, bak- 
ing powder, baking soda, and salt into a 
large bowl. Add the sugar and whisk until 
well blended. Measure the oil into a 1 -cup 
liquid measure, add the egg and vanilla, 
and mix with a fork to blend. Add the egg- 
oil mixture to the dry ingredients and then 
add the water. Whisk until the dry ingredi- 
ents are just moist, about 1 minute, scrap- 
ing down the sides of the bowl. Pour the 
batter into the prepared pan. 

Bake until a pick inserted into the cen- 
ter of the cake comes out clean, 32 to 
34 minutes. Let cool on a rack for 20 min- 
utes. Lightly grease a wire rack, invert the 
cake onto it, lift off the pan, peel off the 
paper, and let the cake cool completely. 

To assemble the cake: Set the ring of a 
9-inch springform pan on a large, flat cake 
plate. To cut the cake into layers, it helps 
if the cake is slightly chilled. Set the cake 
bottom side up on a parchment-lined work 
surface. Cut into three equal layers D. 
Set aside without separating the layers. 

Make the chocolate mousse using the 
recipe at right. 

Gently flip the top cake layer (really the 
bottom) upside down and center it in the 
springform ring so the mousse can flow 
over the edge to frost the sides; handle 




the cake carefully (if it breaks, just piece it 
together). Scoop about one-third of the 
mousse (a heaping 2 cups) onto the cake 
layer in the ring and gently spread to 
cover S. Flip the next cake layer (the 
center) on top of the mousse and press 
gently to level it, if necessary. Scoop half 
of the remaining mousse over the layer 
and spread gently. Flip the remaining 
cake layer upside down and set it on top 
of the mousse. Press gently to level it. 
Spread on the remaining mousse and 
smooth the top; the cake should fill the 
ring (don't worry if a little mousse leaks 
out of the bottom). If you're decorating 
the cake with nuts and want to make a 
wavy top, do so now by following the 
instructions on p. 70. Put the cake in the 
fridge for at least 6 hours and up to 24. 

To decorate: Take the cake from the 
fridge. Run a long, thin knife or metal spat- 
ula under hot water and dry it well. Slide 
the warm knife between the cake and the 




cut 

Choose your longest serrated 
knife. Place the section of the 
blade near the handle one-third of 
the way down the side of the cake 
(use a ruler, follow the tip below, 
or else eyeball it). With a firm, slow 
sawing motion, cut around the 
cake at this level. Focus on where 
the blade enters the cake (not the 
knife tip). When you've made a full 
circle and cut through the layer, 
place the knife two-thirds of the 
way down the cake and repeat, 
creating three 
layers in all. 




tip . If you've never cut cake 
layers before, use two toothpicks 
to divide the cake into three equal 
layers. Do this at four points 
around the cake. Cut the cake as 
explained above, using the picks 
as guides. 

ring, pressing the knife against the ring, to 
loosen the cake. Carefully release the 
springform clasp; gently pry it all the way 
open. Lift off the ring and clean the plate 
edge. If you're decorating the cake with 
nuts or chocolate shavings, mold strips of 
foil around the cake plate to keep it clean. 

If the cake's sides have bare patches, 
use a small metal spatula to touch them 
up with some of the reserved mousse. 
Chill the cake. 

Follow the decorating instructions for 
one of the ideas on pp. 70-71 . Once dec- 
orated, keep the cake refrigerated and 
serve it within 8 hours. Remove from the 
fridge 1 to 15 minutes before serving. 
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Here's how. 



Chocolate Mousse 



Yields 8 cups. 

Before you start the mousse, have the 
three layers of cake ready. 

2 cups heavy cream 

% ounce ( 1 A cup) unsweetened natural 

cocoa powder 
13 ounces bittersweet chocolate, 

chopped 

4 ounces (V2 cup) unsalted butter, at room 
temperature and cut into small pieces 

2 teaspoons pure vanilla extract or 1 to 
2 tablespoons brandy or Cointreau 

Pinch table salt 

7 large egg whites, at room temperature* 
V2 cup granulated sugar 

Set up an ice bath by partially filling a 
large bowl with cold water and some ice. 

Combine the cream and cocoa in a 
large saucepan set over medium heat. 
Bring to a full boil, whisking occasionally 
to blend in the cocoa. Slide the pan off 
the heat and immediately add the 
chopped chocolate and the butter; whisk 
slowly until melted and smooth. 

Scrape the chocolate mixture into a 
large bowl. Add the vanilla and salt. Set 
over the ice bath and stir constantly with a 
rubber spatula, scraping the sides very 
frequently, until the chocolate cools to 
room temperature (don't stop stirring or 
lumps will form) D. Remove the bowl from 
the ice bath. 

Put the whites in a large clean bowl. 
Whip with an electric mixer on medium- 
low speed until very foamy. Increase the 
speed to medium high and beat until the 
whites form very loose, soft peaks. Slowly 
add the sugar. Continue beating until the 
whites are shiny and form floppy peaks 0. 

Working quickly, scoop about a third 
of the whites into the cooled chocolate 
mixture and fold together with a rubber 
spatula or a whisk until blended a. 
Scrape the remaining whites into the 
chocolate and fold together gently but 
thoroughly. Scoop out about 1 cup of the 
mousse into a bowl, cover, and refrigerate 
for finishing touchups. Use the rest of the 
mousse to assemble the cake. 

*lf you're concerned about uncooked egg 
whites, you can use a pasteurized egg 
white product like Just Whites (see Where 
to Buy It, p. 86). 




WHEN COOLING THE CHOCOLATE 
OVER THE ICE BATH, stir constantly 
for a smooth consistency. Scrape 
the sides frequently with a rubber 
spatula, as the chocolate there is 
quick to set and can cause lumps. 



BEFORE BEATING THE WHITES, 

be sure your beater and bowl are 
super clean; the slightest hint of 
grease can ruin beaten egg 
whites. The whites are perfectly 
beaten when the tips of the peaks 
flop over loosely onto themselves. 
For this mousse, slightly under- 
whipped whites are better than 
slightly overwhipped ones. 




LIGHTEN THE CHOCOLATE WITH 
SOME OFTHE WHITESTO MAKE 
FOLDI NG EASIER. Then fold in the 
remaining whites, aiming to incor- 
porate them into the chocolate 
without deflating too much of the 
foam. Work gently but quickly — 
as the whites sit, they lose their 
softness and become lumpy. 
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Pick one of these three decorating ideas — there's one for 
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Chopped nuts 

You can leave the top of the cake plain, decorate it 
with chopped nuts, which is easy, or groove the top 
with a wavy pattern, which is a bit more advanced. 
The wavy top must be made immediately after as- 
sembling the cake. To do it, add enough mousse to 
the top layer of the cake so it comes to the rim of 
the springform ring. Smooth the top with a metal 
spatula or the flat, straight edge of a long knife. Pull 
an icing comb (see Whereto Buy It, p. 86) or a 
long serrated knife across the mousse, making a 

wave. If the pattern 
doesn't hold, pop 
the cake in the 
fridge for 5- to 
1 0- minute intervals 
so the mousse 
starts to set and 
then try again. 

You'll need: 
7 ounces (1V2 cups) 
whole walnuts 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Toast the walnuts on a 
baking sheet in a single layer until golden and aro- 
matic, 1 2 to 1 5 minutes, stirring every 5 minutes. 
Let cool and chop them into medium-fine pieces. 

Scoop up a handful of nuts in one hand and 
pat them onto the side of the cake D. Many will 
fall off but you'll be left with a single layer of nuts. 
Repeat, rotating the cake to cover all the sides; 
you'll have extra nuts. If you haven't waved the 
mousse, sprinkle more chopped nuts on the top. 
Brush extra nuts off the plate before removing 
the foil strips. 



Shavings and curls 






You'll need: 

10- to 12-ounce thick block bittersweet, 
semisweet, milk, or white chocolate 

Set out two large (11x17-inch) sheets of 
parchment or waxed paper. 

Start with shavings: Rub the choco- 
late with your palm to warm it slightly. 
Wrap a sheet of paper towel or plastic 
wrap around half of the chocolate block 
so it's easier to grip. Drag a vegetable 
peeler across the side of the chocolate 
block, letting the shavings fall on the 
paper. As your hand warms the chocolate, turn the 
block around. You'll get larger shavings from the 
warmer side. Stop when you have 1 V2 to 2 cups. 

Then make curls: Curlsare made with the same 
technique as for shavings, only the chocolate must 
be a bit warmer. Microwave the chocolate block 
very, very briefly, using 5-second jolts on high, until 
it feels just slightly warm. One or two 5-second 
bursts should be sufficient; white chocolate needs 
even less time. Use the peeler as for shavings, 
but apply a bit more pressure D. If the chocolate 
still makes shavings or won't give big curls, it isn't 
warm enough, so heat it again for 5 seconds. 
If it melts against the peeler, it's too warm, so let it 
cool. Let the curls fall in an even, single layer on the 
other sheet of paper until the curls cover the paper. 

Using a soupspoon, scoop up some shavings. 
Starting at the bottom of the cake and using light 
pressure, gently drag the spoon up the side so the 
shavings stick; continue until the sides of the cake are 
covered. Arrange the curls on the top. Brush extra 
shavings off the plate before removing the foil strips. 
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Watch a video about making chocolate bands at 
www.finecooking.com; click on "online extras." 



Chocolate bands and curls 



You'll need: 

6 ounces bittersweet chocolate 
1 0- to 1 2-ounce thick block white, milk, 
semisweet, or bittersweet chocolate 

Finely chop the 6 ounces bittersweet choco- 
late in a food processor or with a chef's knife. 
Set a 16x8-inch rectangle of waxed paper 
on a large cutting board. Get the cake from 
the fridge. 

Melt the chocolate using this quick tem- 
per method (for more on tempering, see 
p. 77): Put half the chopped chocolate in the 
top of a small double boiler and melt it over 
simmering water (or in a microwave, using 
short bursts). When the chocolate is melted, 
smooth, and warm, take the bowl off the 
heat. Add the remaining chopped chocolate 
and stir vigorously with a rubber spatula until 
melted and smooth. Scrape the chocolate 
onto the waxed paper and use an offset 
metal spatula to spread it as evenly as possi- 
ble to cover the entire rectangle, just passing 
the edges 

Let the chocolate set until it's pliable but 
not stiff. It should look more matte than 
glossy and should bend but not snap if you 
lift up a corner of the paper; this takes 3 to 
20 minutes at room temperature (if it's going 
slowly, you can pop it in the fridge, but check 



the chocolate every minute because once it 
starts to set, it hardens quickly). 

With a sharp paring knife, trim the short 
edges to neaten them, cutting through the 
chocolate and the paper. If the chocolate 
sticks to the knife, it hasn't set enough, so 
let it cool a few minutes more. Cutting through 
the chocolate and paper, cut the rectangle 
lengthwise into two 4-inch-wide bands 0. 

Position one band so the long cut edge 
touches the plate. Wrap it around the cake, 
pressing gently 0. When the band is exactly 
where you want it, peel away the paper 
Don't touch the bare chocolate or it will show 
fingerprints. Position the other band, cut 
edge down, on the opposite side so it covers 
the outside of the cake completely; the 
bands will overlap slightly. Remove the pa- 
per. If the top edges of the bands don't flop 
onto the cake, nudge them gently (using 
parchment to avoid prints). If they don't bend 
easily, don't force them; the cake is pretty 
with straight edges as well. 

Using the block of chocolate, make the 
curls as described in the "Shavings and 
curls" section at left. Arrange the curls on 
top of the cake. 

Abigail Johnson Dodge is a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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In this edition: troubleshooting pie crust 
shrinkage. . .tempering chocolate. . .heating 
up your oven... greasing and flouring baking 
pans... making your own pie shield. . .and the 
results of our bittersweet chocolate tasting. 



Making the most of 

measuring 



LIQUIDS: Always use 
liquid measures (spouted 
glass and metal cups 
and beakers graduated 
with cup measurements 
and fluid ounces) for 
liquids, unless you're 
measuring table- and 
teaspoons. Put the cup 
on a level surface and 
get yourself at eye level 
with the measure before 
assessing the amount of 
liquid in the cup. 



FLOU R: Weighing is the 
best way to measure 
flour, which is why we 
give a weight first in our 
recipes. If you must 
measure by volume 
(cups), always stir the 
flour a little and then 
spoon it into the cup 
before leveling with the 
flat side of a knife. If 
you scoop the cup di- 
rectly into the flour, the 
flour will be compacted 
into it, and you'll get 
too much. Extra flour 
means your dough will 



be drier or tougher than 
it should be. Scooping 
is also inconsistent. In 
consecutive tests using 
the same flour and 
measuring cup, weights 
differed by as much as 
V2 ounce, depending on 
how much pressure was 
used when scooping. 

If your recipe calls 
for sifting, be sure to 
sift at the right time. 
"One cup flour, sifted" 
means you should sift 
after measuring; "one 
cup sifted flour" means 
you should sift before. 



When it comes to baking, accu- 
rate ingredient measurements 
can make the difference between 
terrific baked goods and so-so 
ones. Here are some of the 
guidelines we use in our test 
kitchen for consistent measuring. 

— Jennifer Armentrout, 
test kitchen manager 



SUGAR: Granulated 
white sugar is rela- 
tively dense and heavy, 
so it doesn't make 
much difference if you 
scoop or spoon the 
sugar into the cup. But 
treat confectioners' 
sugar as you would 
flour. For brown sugar, 
measure by scooping 
the cup into the sugar 
and packing it in. 



OTHER DRY GOODS: 

Always use dry measures 
(measuring cups and 
spoons that hold the 
exact amount) for dry 
ingredients like spices, 
grains, cornstarch, bak- 
ing powder, etc. Unless 
the recipe calls for a 
"heaping" measure, 
level it. 





While testing the pumpkin pie on p. 42, 
we found that sometimes the crust shrank 
during blind baking, and sometimes it 
didn't. We conducted several rounds of 
tests, changing variables like the type 
of pan, oven temperature, and chilling 
time. We discovered that the crust was 
less apt to shrink in metal and unglazed 
ceramic pie pans. It shrank most dramati- 
cally in Pyrex pans, slipping off the rim 
and down the sides of the smooth glass. 

Chilling time didn't seem to make a 
big difference, but oven temperature did. 
Higher baking temperatures (425°F) 
encouraged shrinkage, while lower heat 
(350°F) minimized it. Shirley O. Corriher, 
our food scientist, explains: "At higher 
temperatures, the gluten proteins in the 
flour tighten up. If they're heated more 
gently, they shrink less." Other factors 
that can cause shrinkage are over- 
handling the dough and not chilling the 
dough sufficiently before baking. 

To avoid shrinking crusts, use a metal 
or unglazed ceramic pie plate (see Where 
to Buy It, p. 86) and blind bake the 
dough at 350°F. If you only have glass 
pie plates, you can still blind bake the 
crust. Just be sure to trim the dough a 
tad beyond the rim of the pie pan, per- 
haps 1 /8 inch. This slight overhang will 
help compensate for the shrinkage and 
slippage. (But don't go overboard: Too 
much overhang can cause the crust to 
crack during baking.) 

—Sarah Jay, managing editor 



Your oven might be lying to you 



Almost every recipe that uses an 
oven instructs you to heat the 
oven ahead of time. But how 
long does it take to heat? We've al- 
ways allowed at least 20 to 30 min- 
utes f or an oven to get good and hot. 
So we were a bit surprised when our 
new electronically controlled ovens 
were beeping to indicate they were 
done heating in as little as 10 min- 
utes. Could that be true? The an- 
swer is "not quite," and here's why: 

When you turn on an oven, say to 
350°F, the oven doesn't just shoot 
up to 350° and stay there. It's im- 
possible, because oven heating ele- 
ments are either on or off, and they 
can't really maintain a constant tem- 
perature. Instead, oven thermostats 
are designed to strive f or an average 
temperature (the one you set). 



When the oven is first turned on and 
starts aiming for the target tempera- 
ture, it actually exceeds that tem- 
perature by as much as 50° to 75°F 
before the heating element shuts 
off. The temperature then drops well 
below the target before the heat 
kicks in again. In subsequent heat- 
ing cycles, the range around the tar- 
get temperature becomes smaller, 
about 25°F on either side. 

Our ovens claim to be heated 
after the first temperature cycle, but 
we always ignore the beep and let 
them go for at least 20 minutes (or 
about three cycles), before we bake. 
The extra time means that all parts 
of the oven, not just the area around 
the sensor, are fully heated, and that 
the temperature swings within the 
oven cavity aren't as drastic. — /. A 



tech n iq u e 



Preparing a 
baking pan 

If you've ever experienced 
the heartbreak of a cake 
sticking to its baking 
pan, chances are you 
didn't prepare the pan 
well enough. For cakes 
that slide flawlessly out 
of their pans every time, 
follow these steps. — /. A. 




Grease the pan liberally 
with a visible coating of 
vegetable shortening, 
soft butter, or vegetable 
oil spray. Too little grease 
is the most common 
cause of sticking cakes. 



TlJ) ! If your recipe tells 
you to line the pan with 
parchment, be sure it lies 
flat and fits inside the edges 
of the pan. Wrinkled parch- 
ment can cause problems. 
In most cases, it's a good 
idea to grease the pan before 
fitting the parchment. 



s 



If your recipe calls for flouring 
the pan, spoon a generous 
amount of flour into the pan 
and tilt it so the flour slides 
over all the inside surfaces of 
the pan. Dump out any extra 
and then give the pan a few 
hard knocks over a trash can 
to get rid of any excess. 



Photos: Scott Phillips 
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Make your own pie shield 



Sometimes during baking, the edges of 
a pie crust start to brown too quickly. If 
that happens, you need a shield. Some 
kitchen shops sell metal pie shields, but 
you can easily make your own from foil. 

Just follow the photos at right. 
—Jessica Bard, contributor 



Fold a 12-inch 
square of foil in 
half, and then in 
half again to 
make a 6-inch 
square. 



The trouble with 



flour 



If we haven't yet convinced you that weight is the best way to 
measure flour, here's one more argument. While testing the 
recipes for our cookie foldout in this issue, we noticed that 
equal volumes of different brands of flour don't weigh the same. 
For example, 1 cup of Gold Medal unbleached all-purpose flour 
consistently weighed about x h ounce less than 1 cup of King 
Arthur unbleached all-purpose flour. To make up the difference, 
we needed about 2 tablespoons more Gold Medal flour. 

To make matters worse, the flour weights varied depending 
on which measuring cup we used. One particular manufac- 
turer's cup gave us a 4-ounce cup of Gold Medal flour, while 
another manufacturer's cup of the same flour weighed in at 
4 l /2 ounces. These discrepancies are enough to frustrate even 
the most patient of cooks, and that's why we always use a scale 
(see our review of electronic scales on p. 14 ) . — /. A. 



Trim the edges 
to make a 
quarter circle. 



Measure 
2 inches in and 
cut out the core 
of the circle. 
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AVfAR" 




800-553-2232 
www.caviarchef. com 



READER SERVICE NO. 68 



Maryland Crabcakes 
Overnight 



Lump 
Crabmeat 



No 
Fillers 



Made Fresh - Delivered 12 hrs. Later 
Fed Ex Priority Overnight 

Toll Free (888) 539-6559 
Fenwick Crabhouse 

Order Online 
www.crabcakeexpress.com 



Complements 
to the Chef 



§■0 it 



Since 1979 * 




A Kitchen Store and More 



Brimming with the stupendous, 
exciting, wonderful, incredible, 
eclectic, practical exotic, 
unec\ualed, and fantastic. 

Knowledgeable staff 



Free Gift Wrapping • Bridal Registry 
Free shipping for purchases over $100.00 



READER SERVICE NO. 75 



Monday - Saturday 10am - 6pm 

Asheville, [North Carolina 

828-258-0558 
1-800-895 CHEF (2433) 
www.complementstothechef.com 

READER SERVICE NO. 79 
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AsiaFoodslmi 

"We bring Asia to your kitchen* 



#Jt u* Chinese 



\ t*- * rt ff \ Japanese 

X (ffoO\* Thai 

^oo***** and more... 

Free Shipping 

po»^*- " m *H erden oftr S?$f 



asiafoads.com 



READER SERVICE NO. 54 



Gourmet Live Citrus 

We have them. You can grow 
them. We also carry a fine line 
of citrus products for baking. 
Great for gifts! 

Ac&rn 5jfHny$ Tt\rm$ 

866.4.CITRUS 

www.dwarfcitrus.com 



READER SERVICE NO. 78 



FORGETTHE COOKBOOK. 



ever tried a COoksite ♦ 



www.kitchenconservatory.com 



■ kitchen equipment 

■ ask the Chef 

8021 Clayton Road 
St. Louis, MO 63(17 
314.862.COOK (2665) 



KITCHEN 




CONSERVATORY 



READER SERVICE NO. 39 



Keep your Fine Cooking 
back issues looking brand new. 



Store your treasured copies of Fine Cooking in 
slipcases for easy reference again and again! 
Bound in red and embossed in gold, each case 
holds more than a years worth of Fine Cooking. 
Only $8.95 ($24.95 for 3, $49.95 for 6). 

Add $1 .50 per case for P&H. Outside the U.S., add $3.50 each 
(U.S. funds only). CT residents add 6% sales tax. 

To place an order using your credit card, call 
1 -800-888-8286 or send your order and 
payment to: Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 







Does cooking 
make you 
feel happy? 



• Le Cordon Bleu Programs 

• You can earn an Associate of Occupational Studies Degree in Culinary' Arts, 

or Hospitality & Restaurant Management - and complete either degree program 
in just over a year! 

• Job Placement Assistance 

• Financial Aid available for those who qualify 

• Hands-on training 

1316 W. Thirteenth Avenue • Portland, Oregon 97201 



800.666.0312 

www.westernculinary.com 
www.restaurantmanagement.com 



WESTERN 
CULINARY 



READER SERVICE NO 2 
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tasting panel 

I 

Bittersweet chocolate 

Some chocolates are better for baking than others. But 
who's going to buy seven different chocolates and bake 
batch upon batch of chocolate chocolate-chip cookies to 
find out which ones are the best? The Baker's Dozen will, and 
for us, they did. Six members of the group, all professional 
bakers, met to hold a blind tasting of some of the most widely 
available bittersweet chocolates in the country. They tasted 
them plain, in a ganache (a rich chocolate filling or icing 
made of chocolate and heavy cream; see the recipe below), 
and in a chocolate cookie recipe. 

The tasting yielded good news for home bakers 
— there's absolutely no need to spend $16 on a 
pound of chocolate to make a pan of brownies. 
Save the good stuff for nibbling. In most baking 
recipes, the nuances of high-end chocolates tend 
to get lost in the mix — literally Our tasters found 
that the best chocolates for baking are the mid- 
range products that are becoming increasingly 
available, even in supermarkets. They deliver 
great chocolate punch without knocking you over 
with their price. For more information, see the 
tasting results at right (prices are approximate). 

— Maryellen Driscoll, editor at large, 
with Carolyn Weil, contributor to 
The Baker's Dozen Cookbook 



top pick 



EXCELLENCE 




The Baker's Dozen consists 
of more than 300 baking 
professionals and enthusi- 
asts who gather quarterly in 
the San Francisco Bay area 
to share baking tips, tech- 
niques, recipes, and solu- 
tions to common baking 
challenges. Members at our 
tasting included Flo Braker, 
Linda Carrucci, Charity 
Ferriera, Fran Gage, Emily 
Luchetti, and Carolyn Weil. 



The Bakers Dozen test recipe 




Bittersweet Chocolate 
Ganache 

Yields about % cup. 

All the ganaches tasted by The 
Baker's Dozen were made ac- 
cording to this recipe. Use choco- 
late ganache to glaze cakes, or 
make your own quick chocolate 
truffles by letting the ganache 
cool and then scooping it into 
balls and rolling them in cocoa. 
You can also thin the ganache 
with 1 to 2 tablespoons water to 
make a rich chocolate sauce. 

Vz cup heavy cream 
4 ounces bittersweet chocolate, 
finely chopped 

Heat the cream almost to a boil. 
Put the chopped chocolate in a 
medium bowl, pour the hot cream 
over it, and whisk gently until the 
chocolate is completely melted 
and the ganache is smooth. 



LINDT EXCELLENCE 
EXTRA FINE 
DARK CHOCOLATE 

70% cocoa 
$9 per pound 

The consistent favorite 
in all the tests. Tasters 
loved the pure choco- 
lateyflavor, describing it 
as "well balanced, fruity 
with a hint of cherry, and 
compelling" It melted 
into a sifky-smooth 
ganache with an attrac- 
tive gloss, and made a 
soft but pleasantly 
chewy cookie. Available 
in the baking or candy 
sections of specialty 
food stores and super- 
markets, and at 
www.chocosphere.com. 



Why bake with bittersweet? 

In many of our recipes, we call for bittersweet chocolate when 
we're looking for deep, intense chocolate flavor. That's be- 
cause, in general, bittersweet chocolates contain less sugar 
and a higher percentage of cocoa (also called chocolate liquor 
or cacao) than semisweet chocolate. There are no federal 
standards, however, defining the difference between the two, 
so the percentage of cocoa in one manufacturer's semisweet 
chocolate might be higher than that in another's bittersweet. 
(For example, Scharffen Berger's semisweet chocolate 
contains 62% cocoa, about the same amount in what many 
other brands define as their bittersweet chocolate.) If that 
seems confusing, the good news is that bittersweet and semi- 
sweet chocolates are interchangeable in recipes. Just don't 
confuse either of the two with unsweetened chocolate. Then 
you'll really taste a difference. —M. D. 
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3 VALRHONA LE 
NOIR GASTRO- 
NOMIE DARK 
CHOCOLATE 

6 1 % cocoa 
$14.50 per pound 

The runner-up, this 
chocolate is sweeter 
than many of the 
others, with just a 
hint of fruitiness. It 
made an excellent 
ganache, notable for 
being particularly 
creamy. The cookie 
was "chewy-chewy" 
and not quite as 
chocolatey as 
tasters would have 
liked. Sold in spe- 
cialty food stores, 
some supermarkets, 
and at www.choco 
sphere.com. 



GHIRARDELLI 



Sguittard 
bittersweet 
onyx wafers 

72% cocoa 
$6 per pound 

While it wasn't the 
most compelling 
chocolate to taste 
plain, this one 
earned respect in 
both the ganache 
and the cookie, 
delivering a depend- 
able, solid chocolate 
flavor. The cookie 
was liked for having 
a soft texture with 
just the right amount 
of chew. Sold at 
www.kingarthurflour 
.com. 
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10 GHIRARDELLI 
BITTERSWEET 
CHOCOLATE 

at least 50% cocoa 
$10.50 per pound 

This proved to be a 
decent, readily avail- 
able option for those 
who can't trackdown 
one of the top three 
chocolates. Its flavor 
was pleasant if not 
especially remark- 
able, with a subtle, 
smoky aftertaste. 
The ganache was 
distinctively smooth 
and creamy, with an 
almost buttery con- 
sistency. The cookie 
was also quite good. 
Available in super- 
markets and at www 
.ghirardelli.com. 




3 CALLEBAUT 
PREMIUM 
BITTER SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 

55% cocoa 
$6.50 per pound 

This one had a deep 
chocolate flavor but 
was slightly short on 
complexity. What 
really set it apart 
was its ganache— 
extremely creamy 
and smooth with an 
attractive gloss. Its 
chocolatey flavor got 
lost in the cookie, 
which also had an 
unpopular sticky- 
chewy texture. 
Available in some 
supermarkets and at 
www.chocosphere 
.com. 



Pure Dari Caocot ift 
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3 SCH ARFFEN 
BERGER 
BITTERSWEET 
CHOCOLATE 

70% cocoa 
$1 5 per pound 

For those tasters 
who like their choco- 
late less sweet and 
more tannic, this was 
a hit when tasted 
plain. In the cookie, it 
lost its distinctive fla- 
vor but was liked for 
its fudgy texture. But 
the ganache broke 
twice during the tast- 
ing (a ganache made 
later in the Fine 
Cooking test kitchen 
did not break). Sold 
in specialty food 
stores and at www 
.scharffenberger.com. 



i 
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^BAKER'S 
BITTERSWEET 
BAKING 
CHOCOLATE 
SQUARES 

at least 35% cocoa 
$6 per pound 

This was the only 
chocolate in the tast- 
ing that was truly 
awful— overly sweet, 
one-dimensional, 
and tainted by an 
unappealing burnt 
taste. Its greatest 
downfall was a 
chalky and gritty 
texture that couldn't 
be masked in either 
the cookie or the 
ganache. Sold in 
supermarkets and at 
www.netgrocer.com. 



Tempering chocolate 

In order for decorations made of melted chocolate to set up hard and 
shiny, the chocolate used to make them must be "tempered," meaning 
that it's within a specific temperature range when it's poured or shaped. 
Chocolate that's out of temper when shaped has a streaky gray appear- 
ance, sometimes referred to as "bloom." The method on p. 71 used to 
make the bands for the Chocolate Mousse Cake is a quick and generally 
reliable way of tempering chocolate, but you may want to use a ther- 
mometer to double-check that the chocolate is at the proper tempera- 
ture before pouring it. As long as you don't scorch the chocolate, you can 
reheat and cool it as many times as necessary to get it in temper. — /. A 



Temperatures for 
tempered chocolate 

Bitter- and semisweet 
chocolate: 88° to 91°F 

Milk and white 
chocolate: 84° to 87°F 
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1 Great School > 2 Great Programs! 

CALL 1 -888-900-2433 

TODAY! 521 E. Green Si - Pasadena, CA 91101 




Silpat" The original non-stick baking mat from France. 

No grease needed, easy to clean and reusable thousands of times. 
Great for freezing and baking (temperatures from *40°F to 500°F). 
Tins silicone fiberglass mat is FDA t N5F®, and Kosher certified, 

Available at your favorite specialty gourmet store 




15-month 

Le Cordon Bleu 
Culinary Arts 
AOS Degree 

www.calchcf.com 
12-month 

Le Cordon Bleu 

Hospitality 
and Restaurant 
Management Diploma 

wwwchcfmgml.com 
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The best place to buy All-Clad 

and other gourmet products is online at Chef's Resource. 



All-Clad 

METALCRAFTERS LLC 




*Volid for orders between 1 1/1/2002 and 12/31/2002. 

** Expires 12/10/2002. This offer is fully combinable wilh iheolher offers. 



• Free shipping 

• No sales tax (outside of CA) 

• Most orders processed in 1 business day 

• Every piece of All-Clad is stocked, including: 
All-Clad Stainless, LTD and MC2 cookware 
All-Clad Copper Core and Cop"R"Chef cookware 
The complete selection of All-Clad Bakeware 

& their entire line of terrific tools and accessories 

• The best free gifts with purchase. 

• Buy All-Clad, get All-Clad pieces free! 

LTD 25th anniversary special! 

To celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
Atl-Clad's LTD line, get a $50 rebate* 
direct from All-Clad with the 
purchase of a 9 or 10 Piece LTD 
set. This rebate is in addition to our 
standard gifts with sets. 

Mention this ad during checkout in the order 
comments (or on the phone) and receive an extra 
All-Clad tool with the purchase of any All-Clad set, a $20 value.** 

Go online now at www.chefsresource.com 
or call toll free (866) 765-CHEF (2433) 



Fine Cooking 



Light & Sweet 
...to go. 

Take along fresh, home-brewed 
coffee wherever you go. 
The Two-to-Go™ Coffeemaker brews 
rich, flavorfuJLcoffee right into one 
or two s1(*' ,: brushed stainless steel 

travel mugs. Put on the lids and 
they're ready to go anywhere you are. 

Cuisinart... 
savor the good life™ 
wherever n takes you! 




SAVOR THE GOOD LIFE 

www.cuisinart.com 
Bloomingdale's • Macy's 
Bed Bath & Beyond • Chef's Catalog 
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Risotto this good in only seven minutes? 

DurornQtic'-Amazing Pressure Cookers from Kuhn Rikon 




To learn more about Duromatic. 



nrilcon.com or call 600-662-5882 for our catalog 
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One 
stop 

w shopping for 
all of your 
holiday baking! 



Everything^^^ 

you need, Bk 
delivered ^ 
right to your door. 

The Bakers Catalogue' 

look, hard- to- find ingredients, 
and recipes for the home haker. 

For a FREE catalogue call toll Jive 

866.367.5365 

(Mention code 2470) 
On shop now by fogging on to 

www.bakerscataloeue.com 



l 'he King Anh.nr f lour 
Company, Inc. 
Norwich. Vermont 
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FROM THE TAUNTON 



See your kitchen 
in a whole new light. 




KITCHEN 



IDEA BOOK 



The Kitchen Idea Book 

by Joanne Kellar Bouknight 

HARDCOVER, 208 PAGES, 470 COLOR PHOTOS, 60 DRAWINGS, 
ISBN: 1-56158-161-5, PROD # 070291, $2a95 

"Never has the need for a comprehensive and contemporary 
design book been greater! The Kitchen Idea Book is the 
kitchen planning book for today — and tomorrow" 

— Chuck Williams, Founder of Williams-Sonoma 



Kitchens That Work 

The Practical Guide to Creating a Great 
Kitchen by Martin and Richard Edic 

HARDCOVER, 216 PAGES, 150 COLOR PHOTOS, 50 DRAWINGS, 
ISBN: 1 -56158-177-1, PROD # 070304, $39 .95 

ALSO AVAILABLE: SOFTCOVER, ISBN:1-561 58-319-7, PROD # 070447, $22.95 




Taunton Direct, Inc., 63 S. Main Street, 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 



To order, call 1-800-888-8286 operator W777, or order on our web site at www.taunton.com 
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Start your own personal chef service! 
Find a personal chef in your neighborhood! 



P. 



ersona 



Chefs NetwOrk 



iRt. 



Toil-Free 866.PCN.CHEF • PersonalChefsNetwork.com 



ATTENTION COFFEE DRINKERS »! 

Have you ever wondered whaf ■ missing tn 
your cup of * Java'? Savour the flavour of the 
world** most exclusive coffee. 

JAMAICA BLUE MOUNTAIN COFFEE 

(available m whole bean & ground) 



WWW.CARIB8EANGOURMETFOOD COM 



AGA Cookers 

All cast iron contraction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 



Classic Cookers 

90-6110 Lower Baniett Hill 

Middlesex, VT 05602 ■ 802-223-3620 





* Cake Decorating 

* Seasonal Recipes 

* Wedding Cakes 

* Find a Job 

* Free Recipes 



PastryWiz . com 



Chestnuts 



Fresh & Dried 
Oregon Colossals 



call- 503.625. 1248 fax: 503.625.1937 

\vww.laddhillchestnuts.com 
e-mail: Laddhilll@aol.com 

Ladd Hill Orchards 



SHERWOOD 



OREGON 




kitchen 

TOOLS & SKILLS 

Featuring Kitchenware & 
Cooking Classes 

Perrysburg, OH 
(800) 288-6617 
www.kitchentoolsandskills.com 

Serving your kitchenware needs with 
All-Clad, Calphalon.Chantal, 
Chef's Choice, Kaiser Bakeware, 
LamsonSharp, LeCreuset. 



Your kitchen isNALGENE Territory 

Keeping things fresh and organized is a common kitchen 
dilemma for today's busy cooks. For years, our quality 
reputation has led outdoor enthusiasts to use 
our bottles and containers for critical 
provisions. With NALGENE Products, 
storing your culinary ingredients is 
convenient and easy. 
For a F/iEE NALGENE Products 
catalog call 1-877-523-0635 or 
visit our website at 
www.nalgene-outdoor.com. 

MALGENE' 




HARNEY & SONS 



The- fw&ST re-A cin*« 1985 




Free Catalog: 

1-800-TEA-TIME 
www.harney.com 
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KitchenEmporium.com 

"An Online Emporium 
of Kitchen Items" 

888-858-7920 



Challah Boards In a variety of shapes & sizes 

Beautiful Hardwoods ' 
Each piece a work of art M 
Over 35 styles 
Made in Maine 

Cail for a store nearest you 
or visit our e-store 



Myst: 



ic Wood works - Warren, Maine 207.273.3937 

www. mysticwoodworks.com 




Training, Supporting & Representing 
Successful Personal Chefs Since 1995. 

personalchef . com 

The Information Portal to the 
Personal Chef Industry. 

800-644-8389 



□ 



SMALL ADS YIELD BIG RETURNS 

for advertisers featured in the 

Cook's Market section 

of Fine Cooking. 
Call 1-800-926-8776, Ext. 531 



Quality Herbs & Spices 
Spice Blends Fine Teas 
Natural Flavorings Gifts 

Free Catalog 
1 -800-827-6373 

www.spicesetc.com 



Not available in stores 



Caramel Coloring 

Professional browning powder for home use. 
Enhances sauces, gravies, baked goods, desserts, etc. 
D.D.Williamson 



800-827-6836 • www.caramel.com 



Holiday Baking Supplies 



• ha king kits 

• festive pans 

• packaging 

• ingredients 

• tools 

• dco initios 



L -800-776-0575 
www.kitchenkruris.cnin 





Fine Foo<\ from Spain st 

WWW.T1ENDA.COM 

P^elU Sets, J^mon, Cheeses, 
Cookbooks 3n4 More. 

Free Catalog - 888 4-72 1022 



Pecans 

The Nut House 

Select Quality Pecans 
Direct from the farm to you 

www.RidgeSpringNutHouse.com 

(803) 685-5335 




:e> o u xsr n> 

Fresh lobster and native shellfish 
shipped directly to your kitchen 
from the Coast of Maine. 

www.trentonbridgeIobster.com 

207-667-2977 



Fine Chocolate from Around the World! 

Valrhona • Michel Cluizel » Scharffen Berger 
• callebaut • schokinag • more! 

Coverture and Cocoa Powders • Gift Bags & Baskets 
Boxed Chocolates • Chocolate Bars 

www. Chocosphere.com 
toll-free (877) 992-4626 

Mention this ad with your first order and receive a free chocolate gift! 



the 



gadget 



source.com 



Deluxe 

Lever 

Corkscrew 

with Foil Cutter 



thegadgetsource.com 

Over 3,000 Cooking Tools! 
1-800-458-2616 




i 



i 



Cake decorating, 
cookie, candy, baking 
supplies worldwide. 
No paper catalog. Over 
16,000 items: Visit us at: 
www.sugarcraft.com 



Polish Pottery 

mlmiz 
pottery 

Shop online! 

www»mimizpottery.com 



Factory Direct 



www.KITCHEN-PRODUCTS.com 



Salsa2U 



COM 



America's Monthly Gourmet Salsa Clufcrl 
Call l-e88-Salsa2U (725-7228) | 



Save Online! www.salsa2u.com 



CTURDIW 

J PANCAKE 



Pancake Lovers Rejoice, SturrJiwheat V-10 
Family Formula Since 1939. 6 flavors, tor 
Home, Cabin, Camping, or Gifts. Add Water. 
800-201-9650 or www.sturdiwrieat.com 




Gourmet Tea-Breads 

AUNatural, No Preservatives, Kosher 



www.teabread.com 
<800l 897-5910 



1 - 8 '24'COFFEE 
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Save on the Best Selection 
of Wooden Kitchen ware. 



Auvs<? lT V-' 




Over 50 items to 
choose from! 



' Knives 

' Cutting Boards 

' Bowls 

' Specialty Servers 
' Kitchen Organizers 
' Gift Sets 



Order Now! 800-835^0479 
Online at www.mountainwoods.com 



PECANS, other nuts, dried fruit, 
cakes, candies - and lots more. 
Gift packs/home boxes. 
Call 1 -800-999-2488 for free catalog 
Visit our web site 
www.nutsandcandies.com 



US-Appliance. com 



Thermador - Jenn Air - Kitchen Aid 
Bosch - G E - Viking - Gaggenau 

Major Appliances: $39 U.S. Delivery! 



Toll Free 877-628-9913 



Monks' Blend Coffee, Tea, 

(and so forth) 

tel. 805.962.9855 - fax 805.962.4957 
www.mount-calvary.org 
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Gourmet Chef Coat 

You cook like a gourmet 
chef, now look & feel 
like one too! 

-Easy care, fine line 65/35 poly 

cotton fabric. 
-Vented cuffs, underarm-vents, 

cloth knot buttons. 
-Breast & sleeve pockets. 

L-0420...Only 
$ 22.95 

Sizes: 34R-56R, 40L-48L 
{48R-56R+20%,L's +10%) 

Black Diamond Uniforms, Inc. Catalog available. 



lnstant-Read^cp-1236 
$6.95 



Buy2For $ 42.00 

Embroidery must be exact same for discount 

Call 1-800-344-5216 
Order Today 



Kosher. Organic. Spicy. 
Sugar-free. Great Gifts! 

And you thought 
you knew ketchup! 

Discover a new world of flavor! 



1-866-KETCHUP 
www.ketchupworld.com 



The Internet Kitchen 

www.your-kitchen.com 
Toll Free: 888-730-0199 



Wusthof -Trident • John Boos • Soehnle 
Granville • Cuisinart • Global • Rogar 
Belpasta • Farberware • KitchenAid • Krups 
Scanpan • Zojirushi • William Bounds 

Your source for quality products 
discount prices and great service 



Simply the Best AlbacoreTuna 

Taste the difference quality makes. Hand caught and 
packed. YOU'LL LOVE IT, GUARANTEED! Our tuna 

is Rich in good OMEGAS, vitamins and minerals. 

No oil or water added. Just it's own natural juices. 
Catch of the Sea, Inc. 866-290-5651. Order info and 

Free recipes at www.catchofsea.com 



Knife Merchant 



BEST KITCHEN 
TOOLS 
BEST PRICES 

FREE CATALOG 

1-800 




714-8226 www, knjfemerchant.com 



MCE 

Allspice to \anilla Beans 
Over 400 Spices, Extracts & Teo Since 1 973 
Complete Online Ordering otwww.sfherb.com 

San Francisco Herb Co. 

250 14th St., San Francisco, CA 94103 • 800-227-4530 




Mouth Watering Selection of 

Fine International Food Products 

Delicious Authentic Italian 
Pastas, Cheeses, Rices & Sauces. 

Dry Sausage • Oil • Vinegar • Condiments • Jams • Cookies 
Gift Baskets 

1.800.386.9198 



www.pastacneese.com 



, Smoothie Pro 700 "1 

| $69.99 | 

B Use Coupon Code "FineSmooth" m 

_ for 5% Discount m . 

or call toll free iL ■ 

| 1-800-540-8563 | 

L Coupons cannot be combined. 



Restaurant Quality Grillin 



Stainless steel portable, 
^ cart, built-in and post 
infrared gas grill models 

INFRARED GRILLING SYSTEMS Heats up j n 3 mjn 

WWW.SOlairegrillS.COrn High heat locks in juices 
800-782-1 365 Food is more tasty, 

for free brochure tender and succulent! 



Lacanche 

a serious French rai 




Professional Home Kitchens 

fl(X)-57t)-CHFF www. I a raw hrusH.com 



Great Cajun/Creole 
recipes & articles for 
people who enjoy cookin* 
& eatin ' Louisiana style! 

Subscribe to this unique magazine-call 1-888-884-4114 
or visit us at www.louisianacookin.com 

Mastercard, VISA, American Kxpress and Discover accepted 



Reach your best potential 
customers in Fine Cookings 
Cook's Market. 

For details, call: 
1-800-926-8776, ext. 531. 



Uooki 
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FOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE TO COOK 
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Q^^GNAINI. 


\ 1 Italy's Original 


A ^ Wood-Fired Oven 


Toll Free: 888 8 


87-7206 www.mugnaini.com 



Tea Impoots 

Purveyor of t he World's Finest Teas 

1-800-234-8327 J^SWSSSKf 

tVWW.uptontmA.Com garden (re*h. loo*f tea 

231 South St. ♦ Hopklnton. MA 01748 



Si 
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H 
8 
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WE'VE GOT 
f YOUR PART! 

Kiich^Ald KRUPS 

SqJ CuMnvt. BflflUfl & mora! 

Genuine manufacturer parts for top brands 

- Coffee carafes, work bowls, blades 
• Food processor and mixer accessories 





CULINARY PARTS 








1-800-543-7549 

www.cu1inaryparts.com ' 





Beautiful hand made copper ware 
such as Simplex tea kettles, pure 
copper pot racks, copper cookie 
cutters, and much more.. 
1 -866-548-2428 www.metalcuisine.com 




Everything you 
for your kitch 




A 15% discount at point of purchase 
when quoting: finecooking070467 



i Tired of Burnt Coffee? 

j F\j We Roast Gourmet Coffees the 
Old Fashioned European Way 

1-800-331-6713 www.read i ngcoffee.com 
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The Vanilla.COMpany 

The premier source for all things vanilla 

♦ Bourbon, Tahitian & Mexican Vanilla Extracts 

♦ Choice gourmet vanilla beans 

♦ Specialty foods & holiday gifts 
♦ Body care products & fragrances 

♦ Gift baskets and books 

www.vanilla.com 
(800) 757-7511 



BC CED/ 
BAKING PLAf 

A traditional WEST COAST method of oven 
iking salmon, trout cod, halibut and chicitn, 

Eft&JNSTRUaiONS AHU RECIFE SUGGESTION INCLUDED 

Order qr^iq ^t^w w,c^daft>a J M ngpla n Its 
or call toll free 1 -888-362-7272 



rrctirli Butter llisli 

1 i iiliirtt > ipkl <k>%i<*u knjj* 

#Ultlfll" lr , ill 1 U. HI I 
rH u° t _, nttiiMi 
J Hlsif«|*MlHi 
firmer mt 
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morriscookbooks.com 

Publish Your, 
Cookbook 

for a FREE step-by-step 
cookbook kit call: 
800-445-6621, ext. 9711 




nurty optiom 
to cuitormzr 



^\ ideal for families, schools, 
churches & organizations 

I W wmt«n wle» £^ raise thousands 
* Ruirantcc of dollars 

cookbooks You supply the recipes 

by morris press and we II do the rest!™ 



THE FINEST COOKWARE 



Best Products, Prices, Service 
Since 1981 

FREE CATALOGUE 

800-915-9788 
www. cook sw ares, com 

National 
Cuisinart & KitchenAid Store 



SAVINGS UP TO 40% 

All-Clad, Cuisinart, Calphalon, 
Mauviel, Sitram, Demeyere.Look, 
Bourgeat, Le Creuset Pans. 
Wusthof, Henckels, Lamson, 
Sabatier, Schaaf, Global, 
Messermeister, Kyocera Knives. 
KitchenAid, Cuisinart, Waring, 
Krups Appliances. Kaiser, 
Chicago Metallic, Calphalon 
Bakeware. Chocolate, Spices, 
Oil, Cookbooks, Utensils. 
Much more. Over 4,000 items. 



^> A 


* Cake Decorating 




* Seasonal Recipes 




| \ * Wedding Cakes 




ip * Find a Job 




* Free Recipes 


Pas tryWiz . com 



FINE FOODS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 
Free Holiday Shipping 

An Assorted case of 1 2 - $50.22 
Maine's Special Homemade Taste 
800-440-9891 
mothersmountain.com 




Lotus Foods Exotic Rice 

Bhutanese Red Rice & Flour 
Forbidden Rice & Flour 
Roasted Kaipen Rice Flour 

Exceptional Recipes 

tanift lotusfoods.com 510-525-3137 



BestCoffeeByMail.com 
BestTeaByMail.com 

What More Can We Say! 
1-800-837-7423 




Experience the new 
SOFTbiscotti 

- double chocolate chip 

- maraschino cherry 

- banana nut & more 
Let us send your holiday gifts! 

www.HallysBiscotti.com 



|oin us for TEA... 

TEA A MAGAZINE® 

at is... 1.888.456.8651 
teamag.com 



The Choice Of Great Chefs 
Everywhere! 

Sorvtoo The Affluent 

M 



Call Now Or Visit Us Online 

1-800-992-2842 
www.ParamountCaviar.com 



Mention This Add And Receive A 
Complimentary Gift With Your Order! 
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KORIN 

The Japanese Chefs 
Knife CuUeCttan* i*J 
Major 15 Branch ^^fl 



ami ftoft-sstnnal 
Japanese Kitchen 
Utensils Including 
Sushi TooLs 



Call for Catalog l-H00-*>2f>-2i72 
or vi-s.it www japani -knile ann 
Konn JapaneM.' Trading Corp. S7 Warren St, NYC 
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E Z J U I C E R S 



■ YOUR ONLINE SOURCE FOR ■ 



JUICERS, DEHYDRATORS, DISTILLERS, BLENDERS 

FOOD PROCESSORS & REBOUNDERS 
1-800-728-1238 



ALWAYS FREE SHIPPING. ALWAYS GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES. 



For Gourmet Shopping with 
a Personal Touch, we're 
"A Click Above the Rest". 
www. cybercucina.com 



( ;qurmetT'atalqg ' 

www.gourmetcatalog.com 



.the finest in kitchenware 
from All-Clad to Zyliss 




When Quality Matters! 

Custom Cut Pork, Beef, 
Sausages and More 

DORSEY MEATS 

www d< >rseymeaLs.com 
301 -845-83 1 A 



BulkFoods 

Spices • Nuts 

Dried Fruits & Ingredients 



1 * 




\aeMastcr SVP-5 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only #539 

> Extend Shelf Life > 4 mil Heavy Duty Freezer Bags 

> Prevent Freezer Burn are Boilable and Mierownvable 

> Lower Food Costs > Made in the USA 

> Buy Food at Volume Prices > l T SDA, ETL Approved 

For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
call 1-800-82 1 ■ 7849, , .if. / 4 
Fax 816-761-0055 3E © S539 + S/H 



World's Largest 
Inventory! 

China, Crystal, / 
Silver & a>Uectibks f 

• Old & New 

• 125,000 Patterns 

• 6 Million Pieces 

• Buy & Sell 
Call for FREE lists. 

Replacements, Lm 

PO Box 26029, Greensboro, NC 27420 Dept. FK 



i 800 ri:fiac:i; c 1-8*10-737-9223) 



www. re placements, cam 




t 



Bake Like A Professional 

With the FibraMent Baking Stone 
Even Heat Transfer 
Maintenance Free 



1111 w. bakingslonr.com 




^FibraMent D 



SPICES • TEAS • COFFEES 
SPECIALTY ITEMS 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



FREE 98 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 



2521 RUSSELL ST., DETROIT, Ml 48207 

www.rafalspicecompany.com 



CookenPro™ 3.0 Home Or Commercial 

Enter Recipes/Plan Menus/Import/Export/Store Pictures 
Advanced Find/Make A Cookbook/Send To Handheld 
Nutrition Analyzer/Pantry or Inventory 
Order online at www.cooken.com. 
Barrington Software Incorporated 
Call toll free 888-394-0047 




HOMEMADE LIQUEURS 



World's largest selection of 
cordial flavor concentrates 

J. Keys Extracts 

Free catalog (619) 692-9132 




sharpRnives.com 

Unique Culinary Tools 
irsonal service 



op our online 

Gourmets Toolbox anytime 

Toll Free 1,888.797 £300 



www.aokfoods.com 

Organic Chicken 
Sushi Grade Seafood 
USDA Aged Beef 
Gourmet Vegetable Burgers 

Exotic Pasta 
Contact us for a free catalog. 

1.800.543.7933 




Sunburst ^Trout Company, 



jcjcc 



1 28 Raceway Place 
Canton, NC 28716 
800-673-3051 • 828-648-3010 



Farm-Raised Rainbow Trout 

Hormone Free • No Animal By-Products in Feed 
Fillets • Smoked ■ Caviar • Dip * Rainbow Burgers 

Dick Jennings, Agent 

Sally Eason, Agent www.sunbursttrout.com 
Steve Eason, Agent sunburst@bhnet.com 



Slipcases for your 
Fine Cooking back issues. 



Store more than a year's worth of copies in red cases 
embossed in gold. Only $8.95 each plus postage and 
handling. Quantity discount available. 
Toorder,calI 1-800-888-8286. Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 



Have you played with your food today?™ 




JAMS 

3£J' CON 

EXOTI 

WSNACf 

the food store 

175b Market Street 

COFFI 



sA SODAS 

BEANS 
NTS 5£J 
ICACIES 

DURS 



Sao Francisco* uGt A 
94102 ^ 
^ SPK4H5 626-YUMMl A TO Z 
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Holiday Pies p sa 

Try the Sweet 
Celebrations catalog 
O00-328-6722) for leaf 
cutters to decorate your 
holiday pie. A set of seven 
2- to 2 1 2-inch cutters 
is $8.95. For more infor- 
mation about unglazed 
ceramic pie plates, 
contact The Pampered 
Chef (800-266-5562; 
www, pa m pe re dchef.com ) , 



Holiday Cookies P . iao 

Contact Amazon.com for food 
coloring paste for decorating 

cookies. A 1 2-color set 
of Ateco pastes is 
$20.99. Sur La Table 
(800-243-0852; 
www.surlatable.com) 
carries 1 Winch stain- 
less-steel, spring- 
loaded ball scoopers 
for making cookies 
starting at $12.95. 
Also try Sur La Table 
for plastic-coated 
canvas pastry bags for 
piping meringues or 
royal icing (the bags start at 
$1 2.95) as well as for sets of 
decorating tips. Deb El Just 
Whites powdered egg whites are 
perfect for making royal icing and 
are sold at most supermarkets and 
atwww.shopping.yahoo.com; an 
8-ounce container is $6.75. 

Coffee Cakes P 44 

For a high-quality Nordicware 
bundt pan to make the Banana 
Chocolate Swirl Cake, try 
Kitchen Krafts (800-776-0575; 
www.kitchenkrafts.com), which 
sells a 1 0-cup pan for $29.95. 




Biscotti 

You can buy Scharffen Berger 

(800-930-4528; www.sharffen 
berger.com) chocolate, nibs, and 
cocoa at most specialty food 
shops, or contact the company 
directly to mail order it ($30 mini- 
mum) or to find a store in your 
area. For good-quality nuts, 
raisins, dried apricots, and 
candied ginger, go to Sultan's 



Delight (800-852-5046; www 
.sultansdelight.com) or Adriana's 
Caravan (800-316-0820; 
www.adrianascaravan.com). 
You can ordercandied orange 
peel for making the Chocolate- 
Orange Biscotti from The 
Baker's Catalogue (800-827- 
6836; www.kingarthurflour.com). 
A 3-ounce container is $3.95. 

Chocolate Mousse Cake P . ee 

Use an icing comb to give your 
cake's frosting a jazzy pattern. 
Pastryitems.com (41 0-638- 
9761) carries this triangular- 
shaped tool for $2.40. 




Cookie Baking 
Equipment r 

Look up The Baker's 
Catalogue (800-827-6836; www.kingarthurflour.com) for 
sheets of pre-cut parchment. The sheets perfectly fit a half 
sheet pan; 41 square feet of paper costs $1 4.95. The Baker's 
Catalogue also carries Zeroll teaspoon and tablespoon cookie 
scoops for $1 9.95 each, as well as sprinkles and sugar crys- 
tals. Cooking.com (800-663-881 0) sells a range of offset 
Ateco spatulas starting at $1 .95, as well as cookie cutters and 
Cuisipro measuring spoons ($9.95). Try Williams-Sonoma 
(877-81 2-6235; www.williams-sonoma.com) for stainless- 
steel bench scrapers, which start at $8, as well as Silpat non- 
stick baking liners, ranging from $23 to $46. Chef's Catalog 
(800-338-3232; www.chefscatalog.com) carries Dough- 
makers baking sheets starting at $1 7.99. Kitchen Emporium 
(888-858-7920; www.kitchenemporium.com) sells Chicago 
Metallic cookie sheets starting at $1 2.95. Contact 
KitchenAid (800-541 -6390; www.kitchenaid.com) for more 
information about its stand mixers. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELECTION— OVER 8,000 TITLES 

Up to 75% off at Jessica's Biscuit7ecookbooks.com™ 



Jessica's Biscuit® Exclusive: 
These New Releases and Award Winners 40% Off! 




A Return to Cooking 

by Eric Ripert and Michael 
Ruhlman 

Eminently practical book with 
richly flavorful recipes. 

Hardcover— ltem# 03615 

List: $50.00 

Your Price: $30.00 

Happy Days with the 
Naked Chef 

by Jamie Oliver 

His third cookbook, stripping fine 
food down to the basics with 
recipes that are fresh and flavorful 

Hardcover— ltem# 03304 

List: $34.95 

Your Price: $20.97 



ApplePie 



Apple Pie Perfect 

by Ken Haedrich 
100 recipes for apple pie in all its 
delicious incarnations, plus ten 
versatile crust recipes. 



Semi-Horrie/p, 



* 



ade Semi-Homemade Cooking: 
Quick Marvelous Meals 

by Sandra Lee 

Each recipe is 70% ready-made 
and 30% fresh ingredients. 
Hardcover— ltem# 03263 
List: $19.95 
Your Price: $11.97 




sara moult on 

cooks at horn* 

§ 



Sara Moulton Cooks at Home 

by Sara Moulton 

Sara confides her favorite recipes, 
family stories, tips, and time-saving 
ways to put together great meals 
with a minimum of fuss. 

Hardcover— ltem# 03565 

List: $29.95 

Your Price: $17.97 



Jessica's Biscuit is my choice for 
buying all my cookbooks for several 
reasons - extraordinary variety, great 
prices, and speedy delivery. What 
more could anyone want I 

Charlie Trotter 



Hardcover 
ltem# 03432 
List: $29.95 
Price: $17.97 



Paperback 
ltem# 03433 
List: $15.95 
Price : $9.57 



Baking in America 

by Greg Patent 

This book explores 200 years of 
exemplary baking recipes by and 
for home cooks from across the 
country. 

Hardcover— ltem# 03446 

List: $35.00 

Your Price: $21.00 

Breads of France 

by Bernard Clayton, Jr. 
Not just a glorious collection of 
bread recipes—it's a window 
onto the world's richest, most 
storied bread-baking tradition. 

Hardcover— ltem# 02803 

List: $27.95 

Your Price: $16.77 

Bread Baker's Apprentice: 
Mastering the Art of 
Extraordinary Bread 

by Peter Reinhart 

An engaging resource as rich 

as the loaves you'll turn out. 

Hardcover— ltem# 02548 

List: $35.00 

Your Price: $21.00 
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Nigella Bites: From Family 
Meals to Elegant Dinners 

by Nigella Lawson 
Nigella shares her favorite 
recipes that are easy to make 
after a busy day at the office. 
Hardcover— ltem# 03305 
List: $35.00 
Your Price: $21.00 

Barefoot Contessa 
Family Style 

by Ina Garten 

Helpful menu suggestions and 
practical shopping tips to make 
everyday meals elegantly simple 
Hardcover— ltem# 03386 
List: $35.00 
Your Price: $21.00 

Amuse-Bouche: Little Bites 
of Delight Before the Meal 

by Rick Tramonto and Mary 
Goodbody 

Let your imagination soar with 
these lighthearted recipes. 
Hardcover— ltem# 03478 
List: $35.00 
Your Price: $21.00 

Paris Sweets 

by Dorie Greenspan 

From classic recipes to updated 
innovations, Paris Sweets brims 
with assorted temptations that 
even a novice can prepare. 

Hardcover— ltem# 03567 

List: $26.00 

Your Price: $15.60 
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COOKBOOKS 



Entire Selection Available at www.ecookbooks.com 

Order 24 Hours a Day at (800) 878-4264 




by Elaine Khosrova 



CJooking 



Holiday 
Cookies 



hether you crave a crackly, ginger 
molasses cookie or the crisp snap of 
a buttery sugar cookie, you've come 
to the right place. Here you'll find 15 de- 
licious holiday cookies — from classics like 
linzers and gingerbread, to sophisticated 
orange poppy-seed cookies, and crowd- 
pleasers like chocolate fudge cookies and 
raspberry crumb bars. There's something 
f or every holiday baker to make f or family 
and friends — plus dozens of mixing, 
baking, and decorating tips to make 
cookie baking a breeze. 
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Cookie 
tips 




mixing 



USE FRESH UNSALTED BUTTER FOR 
BEST RESULTS. Let it stand at room 
temperature until it's malleable, but not 
too soft: 30 to 60 minutes depending on 
the temperature of the room. It should 
give slightly when pressed but still main- 
tain its shape. The ideal is 67°F— the 
temperature at which butter will best hold 
air and be stable. Butterthat's too soft 
will make a sticky dough that's harder to 
work with, provides less leavening, and 
spreads too much during baking. To 
speed up the softening time, cut butter 
into tablespoon-size pieces. 

USE ROOM-TEMPERATURE EGGS. For best 
results, make sure your eggs are at room 
temperature before adding them to a 
creamed mixture. To warm eggs quickly, 
submerge them (still in the shell) in a bowl 
of warm tap water for 5 to 1 minutes. 

USEUNSIFTED ALL-P U RPOS E FLO U R . If 

possible, use a scale to weigh flour for 
consistent results. If using dry measures, 
lightly spoon the flour or other dry ingredi- 
ent into the cup and level it with a straight 
edge. Don't tap the cup or pack more into 
it. Note: These cookie recipes were 
tested with Gold Medal unbleached 
all-purpose flour, and the measurements 
in the recipes reflect the weight of that 
flour. If you choose to use a flour that's 
slightly heavier (such as King Arthur un- 
bleached all-purpose flour), you may want 
to use 2 tablespoons less flour per cup. 



LOOK FOR A SMOOTH MIXTURE WHEN 
CREAMING BUTTER AND SUGAR. If the 

mixture is very granular, it means that 
either the butter is too cold or more 
mixing is needed. Scrape down the sides 
of the bowl at least once during mixing to 
ensure that all the butter and sugar are 
evenly incorporated 



baking 



MAKE SURE YOUR OVEN IS CALIBRATED 

and, for best results, heat it for at least 
20 minutes before baking (see From Our 
Test Kitchen, p. 72, for more on this). 

USE SHI NY, HEAVY-GAUGE OR INSU- 
LATED COOKIE SHEETS with no sides 
or very low ones. They let air circulate 
evenly and protect cookie bottoms from 
browning too much. Avoid dark, thin 
cookie sheets, which can warp easily 
and cause the cookies' edges to burn. 

LINE COOKIE SHEETS WITH PARCHMENT. 

It saves on cleaning time, prevents stick- 
ing, and allows you to whisk one batch of 
cookies off the sheet all at once and re- 
place it with a raw batch instantly. (Never 
put raw cookie dough directly onto a hot 
baking sheet; it will spread prematurely.) 
Don't use waxed paper: Its paraffin coat- 
ing begins to smoke at 350°F. 



SETCOOKIES FAR ENOUGH APARTTO 
ALLOW FOR SPREADING. Arrange them in 
even rows or staggered rows for more 
even air circulation. Be sure cookies in 
a single batch are all the same size and 
thickness so they bake evenly. 

BAKE ONE SHEET ATA TIME in the center 
of the oven. This is an especially good 
idea when baking times are 1 minutes 
or less. If necessary, two sheets can be 
baked together if the sheets are rotated 
front to back and top to bottom halfway 
through baking. In a convection oven, 
you can bake several sheets at a time. 

CHECK FOR DONENESS AT THE MINI- 
MUM BAKING TIME GIVEN. Doneness is 
best judged by golden color unless the 
dough is dark, in which case firm or 
matte tops (rather than shiny, wet- 
looking ones) will indicate doneness. 



storing 
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❖ Cookie doughs can be wrapped and refrigerated for about four days 
or frozen for several weeks; thaw them overnight in the refrigerator. 

If the dough cracks when rolled or shaped, it's too cold. Divide the 
dough in half and let it sit at room temperature, checking every 
1 5 minutes to see if it's malleable. 

❖ To best preserve bar cookies when freezing them, bake and cool the 
dough without cutting it. Wrap (while still in the pan) and freeze whole. 

❖ Let cookies cool completely before storing. A tin or a plastic con- 
tainer with a tight-fitting lid is best for cookies stored at room temper- 
ature. If layering or stacking cookies, put sheets of waxed paper or 



30 



parchment in between to prevent sticking. 

If storing cookies in a cookie jar, line it with 
a resealable plastic bag for airtight storage. 

To freeze cookies, use heavy-duty freezer 
bags, expelling as much air as possible, or 
air-tight containers, filling any air space at 
the top with crumpled plastic wrap. Sepa- 
rate layers with waxed paper or parchment. 

Avoid storing soft cookies with crisp ones, 
or they will soften the crisp batch. 

Crisp cookies may soften when thawed 
after freezing; to recrisp, put them in a 
300°F oven for 8 to 1 minutes. 



mailing 

TO PACK AN D MAI L COOKI ES, 

select sturdy ones like bar 
and drop cookies and pack 
them individually or in small 
bunches in plastic wrap. Put 
in tins, with heavier cookies 
on the bottom, and separate 
crisp cookies from soft ones. 
Surround the tins with 
bubble wrap or styrofoam 
peanuts, and pack the tins in 
heavy-duty boxes. 
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lay-Seed Cookies 



Yields about thirty-six 2 1 h-inch cookies. 

5% ounces (1 Va cups) all-purpose flour 

1 tablespoon poppy seeds 

Va teaspoon baking powder 

Va teaspoon table salt 

4 ounces (V2 cup) unsalted butter, 

softened 
% cup granulated sugar 
1 large egg 

1 tablespoon orange juice 

1 tablespoon packed finely grated orange 

zest (from about 1 V2 large oranges) 
1 teaspoon finely grated lemon zest 

Several hours or the day before 
baking: In a small bowl, combine the 
flour, poppy seeds, baking powder, and 
salt. With an electric mixer, beat the butter 
and sugar until light and fluffy. Add the 
egg, orange juice, orange zest, and lemon 
zest; beat until blended, scraping down 
the sides of the bowl. Add the flour mix- 
ture, beating on low just until combined. 
Scrape the soft dough onto a large piece 
of plastic wrap (about 13 inches long), 
wrap and freeze for 30 minutes. 

Unwrap the dough and knead it briefly 
on a floured surface to remove any air 
pockets. Wrap the dough in plastic again; 
roll and gently pull opposite ends of the 
wrapped dough to create a 9-inch-long 
log. Freeze the log for 1 hour or refriger- 
ate for several hours until very firm. (The 
dough can also be kept frozen, well 
wrapped, for several weeks.) 

To bake: Heat the oven to 350°R Lightly 
grease your cookie sheets or cover them 
with parchment (the cookies will spread 
a bit more and be slightly crisper on 
greased sheets). Unwrap the log and roll 
it briefly on a lightly floured surface to re- 
move the wrinkles on the dough's surface 
and to make the log more evenly round. 
Slice the log crosswise into ^16-inch-thick 
rounds. Set the rounds 1 inch apart on 
the cookie sheets. Bake until the edges 
are lightly browned, 1 2 to 14 minutes. 
Let cool for 5 minutes on the sheets; 
transfer to a wire rack to cool completely. 



technique tips 



❖ Always refrig- 
erate or freeze 
the dough until 
very firm to 
make it easier 
to slice evenly. 

❖ Before cutting, 
use a ruler to 
measure the 
width of the 
first cookie, 
and use that 
as a sample 
for the rest. 

❖ If slicing the 
log creates un- 
evenly shaped 
disks, simply 
reshape them 
quickly with 
your hands 



Marbled Chocolate-Vanilla Cookies 

Yields about thirty-six 2 1 /2-inch cookies. 

Divide the chocolate and 
vanilla doughs into 8 pieces 
each, more or less the same 
size. Recombine the pieces, 
alternately pressing the choco- 
late and vanilla pieces to- 
gether, to create a marbled 
ball. On a lightly floured sur- 
face, roll and shape the ball 
into a 9-inch-long log. (Handle 
the dough as little as possible 
to keep the marbled pattern 
more distinct.) Wrap in plastic 
and chill until very firm, 2 to 
3 hours. 

To bake: Heat the oven to 
350°F. Cover your cookie 
sheets with parchment. Unwrap 
the firm dough and roll the log 
briefly on the counter to make it 
more evenly round. Cut it 
crosswise into 1 /4-inch-thick 
slices; arrange the slices 
1 V2 inches apart on the sheets. 
Bake until the edges are lightly 
browned, 9 to 1 1 minutes, 
rotating the sheets from the top 
to bottom racks after 5 min- 
utes. Let cool on the sheets for 
5 minutes; transfer to a wire 
rack to cool completely. 



6% ounces (1 V2 cups) 

all-purpose flour 
V2 teaspoon baking 
powder 
Va teaspoon table salt 
4 ounces (V2 cup) un- 
salted butter, softened 
% cup granulated sugar 
1 large egg 

1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 

2 tablespoons unsweetened 
cocoa powder 

2 ounces semisweet chocolate 
(preferably high quality), 
melted and cooled slightly 

Several hours or the day 
before baking: In a medium 
bowl, sift together the flour, 
baking powder, and salt. With 
an electric mixer, beat the 
butter and sugar until light and 
fluffy. Beat in the egg and 
vanilla, scrape down the sides 
of the bowl, and beat again 
until blended. Add the flour 
mixture, beating just until com- 
bined. Remove half the dough 
(about 9 ounces); set aside. 
Whisk the cocoa into the 
melted chocolate; add to the 
dough remaining in the mixing 
bowl and beat briefly to blend. 



Maple-Walnut Butter Cookies 

Yields about thirty 2-inch 
square cookies. 

4% ounces (1 cup plus 
1 tablespoon) all-purpose 
flour 

Va teaspoon baking powder 
Va teaspoon table salt 
4 ounces (V2 cup) unsalted 

butter, softened 
Vi cup finely granulated 

maple sugar (see note) 

2 tablespoons packed light 
brown sugar 

1 large egg 

3 ounces (about % cup) 
coarsely chopped walnuts 




Several hours or the day 
before baking: In a medium 
bowl, sift together the flour, 
baking powder, and salt. 
With an electric mixer, beat 
the butter and both sugars 
until creamy and well 



blended, about 5 minutes. 
Beat in the egg, scrape down 
the sides of the bowl, and 
beat again until blended. 
Add the flour mixture, beat- 
ing just until combined, and 
then mix in the nuts. 

Transfer the soft dough 
to the center of a 1 2-inch- 
long piece of plastic wrap. 
Cover with the wrap and 
shape the dough into an 
8-inch-long squared-off log. 
(Since the dough is soft, it 
may be hard to square off 
the sides completely; after 
chilling, the dough is easier 
to model.) Refrigerate for at 
least 3 hours or overnight. 
(The dough can also be 



kept, well wrapped, in the 
freezer for several weeks.) 

To bake: Heat the oven to 
350°F. Cover your cookie 
sheets with parchment. Cut 
the firm dough crosswise 
into Winch-thick slices. 
Arrange the slices about an 
inch apart on the sheets. 
Bake the cookies, one sheet 
at a time, on a middle rack 
until the edges just begin to 
brown, 1 2 to 1 4 minutes. 
Let cool on the cookie sheet 
for 5 minutes; transfer to a 
wire rack to cool completely. 

Note: Be sure to use a finely 
granulated maple sugar for 
this cookie. Vermont Gold 
(www.vermontgoldusa.com; 
888-556-2753) makes one 
that's available in health-food 
stores or by mail. 



Dropi . 

cookies 



Chewy Cranberry 
Oatmeal Cookies 

Yields about forty-four 
3 -inch cookies. 

6% ounces (1 V2 cups) 

all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon baking soda 
V2 teaspoon table salt 
V2 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
2V2 cups old-fashioned oats 
8 ounces (1 cup) unsalted 

butter, slightly softened 

1 cup packed light brown 
sugar 

V2 cup granulated sugar 

2 large eggs 

1 tablespoon honey 

2 teaspoons pure vanilla 
extract 

6 ounces (1 Vz cups) dried 

cranberries 
5 ounces (about 1 cup) 

chopped walnuts 

Heat the oven to 350°F. 
Lightly grease your cookie 
sheets or cover them with 
parchment. In a medium bowl, 
mix the flour, baking soda, salt, 
and cinnamon; stir in the oats. 




With an electric mixer, beat 
the butter and both sugars 
until light and fluffy. Beat in 
the eggs, one at a time, and 
then scrape down the sides 
of the bowl; add the honey 
and vanilla and beat until 
blended. Add the flour mixture 
in two additions, beating until 
well combined. Stir in the 
cranberries and walnuts. 

Drop the dough by the 
heaping tablespoonful about 
2 inches apart onto the cookie 
sheets. Bake until the centers 
of the cookies are soft and 
no longer look wet, 9 to 
11 minutes. Let cool on the 
sheets for 5 minutes; transfer 
to a wire rack to cool com- 
pletely. 



Treasure Cookies 

Yields about 3 dozen 2 1 /2-inch cookies. 



8V2 ounces (1% cups) all-purpose flour 



V2 teaspoon baking soda 
V4 teaspoon table salt 
6 ounces (% cup) unsalted 

butter, slightly softened 
% cup plus 2 tablespoons 

granulated sugar 
2 large eggs 

9-ounce package condensed 
mincemeat, crumbled 



Heat the oven to 350°F. Lightly grease your 
cookie sheets or cover them with parchment. 
In a medium bowl, mix the flour, baking soda, 
and salt. With an electric mixer, beat the 
butter and sugar until light and fluffy. Beat in 
the eggs, one at a time, scraping down the 
sides of the bowl. Add the flour mixture and 
beat until just combined. Add the crumbled 
mincemeat and beat until the dough is well 
mixed and has darkened slightly. 

Drop the dough by the heaping table- 
spoonful about 2 inches apart onto the 
sheets. Bake until the cookies are very lightly 
browned, 1 to 1 2 minutes. Let cool on the 
sheets for 5 minutes; transfer to a wire rack 
to cool completely. 




Chocolate F 
Cookies 

Yields about 3 dozen 2%-inch cookies. 

8V2 ounces (1% cups) all-purpose flour 
Vb cup unsweetened cocoa powder 
V2 teaspoon baking soda 
V2 teaspoon table salt 
6 ounces (% cup) unsalted butter, slightly 
softened 

1 cup packed dark brown sugar 
V2 cup granulated sugar 

2 large eggs 

1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 
9 ounces OV2 cups) semisweet chocolate 
chunks 

3V2 ounces (about % cup) coarsely chopped 
pecans 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Cover your cookie 
sheets with parchment. In a medium bowl, mix 
the flour, cocoa powder, baking soda, and salt. 
With an electric mixer, beat the butter and 
both sugars on medium-high speed until light 
and fluffy, scraping down the sides of the bowl 
as needed. Beat in the eggs, one at a time, 
and then the vanilla, scraping down the sides 
of the bowl. Add the flour mixture and mix on 
medium low just until combined. Scrape down 
the sides of the bowl and stir in the chocolate 
and pecans. 

Drop the dough by the heaping tablespoon- 
ful about 2 inches apart onto the cookie 
sheets. Bake until they're still very soft but no 
longer look wet, about 8 minutes. (These 
cookies are especially good and chewy if 
underbaked at this short time; otherwise the 
cookie is overly crisp and hard when cooled.) 
Let cool on the sheets for 5 minutes; transfer 
to a wire rack to cool completely. 



technique tips 



* Before mixing, your butter 
should be malleable but 
not very soft. If it's too soft, it will spread too much dur- 
ing baking, and the cookies may become too thin and 
delicate to handle. Generally, 30 to 60 minutes at room 
temperature is enough time to slightly soften the butter. 

> To make chewy drop cookies, underbake them slightly 
so that they're still quite soft and not yet browned, 

but no longer look wet in the center. For crisper cookies, 
bake them longer, letting the cookies become lightly 
browned all over. 

> Use a spring-loaded 1 Winch ice-cream scoop for ease 
and consistency when dropping dough onto the baking 
sheets. (For sources, see Where to Buy It, p. 86.) 



Shaped 



cookies 




Lime Nut Buttons 

Yields about thirty 1 1 /2-inch 
cookies. 

4V2 ounces (1 cup) all-purpose 
flour 

V4 teaspoon table salt 

V2 cup confectioners' sugar; 

more for coating 
Vz cup coarsely chopped pecans 
Va cup sweetened flaked 

coconut 
4 ounces O/2 cup) unsalted 

butter, softened 
2 teaspoons finely grated 

lime zest 
1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 

Several hours before baking: 

In a small bowl, combine the 
flour and salt. In a food proces- 
sor, combine the V2 cup confec- 
tioners' sugar, the pecans, and 
the coconut. Process until the 
pecans are finely ground. With 
an electric mixer, beat the butter 
until creamy. Add the pecan mix- 
ture and beat until well blended. 
Beat in the lime zest and vanilla. 
Scrape down the sides of the 
bowl and add the flour mixture, 
beating just until combined. Re- 
move the dough from the bowl, 
wrap in plastic, and chill until 
firm, about 3 hours. 

To bake: Heat the oven to 350°F. 
Measure the dough into heap- 
ing teaspoon-size pieces and 
roll each piece between your 
palms to form a ball. Put the 
balls 1 V2 inches apart on un- 
greased cookie sheets; bake 
until the edges of the cookies 
barely begin to brown, 1 2 to 
1 4 minutes. Let cool on the 
sheets for 3 to 4 minutes and 
then roll in confectioners' sugar 
while still very warm. Repeat 
rolling to create a delicate 
powdery coating. 



technique tips 



❖ Chill the dough 
until firm before 
shaping. 

❖ When shaping, 
work with half the 
dough at a time, 
keeping the re- 
mainder chilled. 

❖ If the dough sticks 
to your hands when 
shaping it into balls, 
try wetting your 
hands occasionally 
with cold water. 

❖ Shape the cookies 
identically so that 
they bake within 
the same time. 





Molasses Crinkles 

Yields about thirty-six 3-inch 
cookies. 

9 ounces (2 cups) all- 
purpose flour 
2 teaspoons baking soda 
1 V4 teaspoons ground 

ginger 
1 teaspoon ground 

cinnamon 
V2 teaspoon ground cloves 
V2 teaspoon table salt 
4 ounces (V2 cup) unsalted 
butter, softened 

1 cup packed dark brown 
sugar 

2 tablespoons vegetable oil 
Vz cup molasses 

1 large egg 

Granulated sugar for rolling 




Black & White 
Crescents 

Yields about forty -two 
3-inch cookies. 

7 ounces 

(IV2 cups) all- 
purpose flour 

V4 teaspoon table salt 

Vz cup unsweetened cocoa powder 

V2 teaspoon baking soda 

4 ounces (V2 cup) unsalted butter, softened 

V2 cup plus 2 tablespoons granulated sugar 

1 large egg 

1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 

2 ounces white chocolate 

Several hours before baking: In a medium bowl, 
combine the flour and salt. Sift in the cocoa and 
baking soda; stir well to mix. With an electric mixer, 
beat the butter and sugar until light and fluffy. Beat 
in the egg and vanilla, scraping down the sides of 
the bowl, until smooth and blended. Add the flour 
mixture, beating until well combined. Wrap the 
dough in plastic and chill for at least 2 hours. 

To bake: Heat the oven to 350°F. Line two cookie 
sheets with parchment. Scoop the dough into pieces 
about the size of a heaping teaspoon. Roll each piece 
between your palms to form balls. Roll each ball into 
a 3-inch-long cylinder, tapering the ends slightly. Put 
the cylinders about % inch apart on a cookie sheet 
and curve the ends to make crescent shapes. When 
one sheet is filled, bake for 8 minutes while filling the 
other sheet. Bake the second batch for 8 minutes. 
(They'll be puffed, covered with tiny cracks, and dry on 
top after 8 minutes.) Let cool on the sheets. 

When the cookies are completely cooled, melt 
the white chocolate in the microwave or in the top 
of a double boiler over barely simmering water. Put 
the melted chocolate into a small plastic bag. Snip 
a tiny hole in one bottom corner of the bag. Pipe the 
chocolate across the cookies to make thin zigzag 
stripes. Let the stripes harden at room temperature 
or in the refrigerator before storing the cookies. 



Several hours before 
baking: In a medium bowl, 
sift together the flour, baking 
soda, ginger, cinnamon, 
cloves, and salt. With an 
electric mixer, beat the 
butter and brown sugar until 
light in color and texture. 
Beat in the oil until blended. 
Scrape down the sides of 
the bowl, add the molasses 
and the egg, and beat until 
blended. Stir in the flour 
mixture until well combined. 
Wrap the dough in plastic 
and chill until firm, about 
3 hours. 



To bake: Heat the oven to 
375°F. Measure the dough 
into tablespoon-size pieces 
and roll each piece between 
your palms to form 1 -inch 
balls. Roll the balls in granu- 
lated sugar to coat. Put the 
balls 2 inches apart on 
lightly greased cookie 
sheets. Sprinkle the tops 
with more sugar and bake 
until the center surface of 
the cookies is barely dry, 
9 to 10 minutes (don't over- 
bake). Let cool on the 
sheets for 5 minutes; trans- 
fer to a wire rack to cool 
completely. 




Raspberry Crumb Bars 

Yields eighteen 3x2 -inch bars. 

9 ounces (2 cups) all-purpose flour 

1 V\ cups old-fashioned oats 

1 cup packed dark brown sugar 

1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 

Vi teaspoon table salt 

8 ounces (1 cup) chilled unsalted 

butter, cut into VHnch cubes 
4 ounces (about 1 cup) sliced almonds 
1 5 1 /4-ounce jar seedless raspberry fruit 

spread 

Heat the oven to 325°F. With an electric 
mixer, combine the flour, oats, brown 
sugar, cinnamon, and salt. Mix on low 
speed until well combined. Add the 
butter and mix on medium until the 
butter is mostly blended and the mixture 
appears moist and begins to pull 
together, about 3 minutes. Stir in the 
almonds. Reserve 1 Vi cups of this 




crumb mixture and refrigerate. Firmly 
press the remaining mixture into the 
bottom of an ungreased 1 3x9-inch bak- 
ing pan. Bake in the middle of the oven 
until the almonds are just beginning to 
brown, about 25 minutes. Let cool for 
about 20 minutes. Spread the fruit 
spread evenly on top, leaving an Vs-inch 
border around the edge of the crust. 
Crumble the reserved crumb mixture 
over the top, letting the fruit show 
through in places. Continue baking until 
lightly browned and the fruit filling is 
bubbling all over, including the center 
of the pan, 35 to 40 minutes. Let cool 
completely before slicing into 18 bars 
(or into smaller pieces, if you like). 



❖ For soft doughs, use a small offset 
spatula to spread the mixture evenly 
so that the finished bars are uniform. 

❖ For a thoroughly crisp bar, partially 
bake the bottom layer before adding 
the filling and top crumb layer. 

❖ Let the bars cool completely before 
cutting. 



Apricot, Pistachio & Chocolate-Chip Bars 

Yields eighteen 3x2 -inch bars. 




9 ounces (2 cups) all- 
purpose flour 
1 V\ cups old-fashioned oats 
1 cup packed dark brown 

sugar 
Vi teaspoon ground 

cinnamon 
Vi teaspoon table salt 
8 ounces (1 cup) chilled 

unsalted butter, cut into 

VHnch cubes 
4 ounces (about 1 cup) 

chopped, shelled natural 

pistachios 
Vi cup diced dried apricots 
Vi cup white chocolate or 

semisweet chocolate 

morsels 
15 1 /4-ounce jar apricot 

preserves 



Heat the oven to 325°F. 
With an electric mixer, com- 
bine the flour, oats, sugar, 
cinnamon, and salt; mix on 
low speed until well com- 
bined. Add the butter and 
mix on medium until the 
butter is mostly blended 
and the mixture appears 
moist and begins to pull 
together, about 3 minutes. 
Stir in the pistachios. 
Reserve 1 Vi cups of this 
crumb mixture, stir the 
dried apricots and choco- 
late morsels into it, and re- 
frigerate. Firmly press the 
remaining mixture into the 
bottom of an ungreased 



13x9-inch baking pan. 
Bake in the middle of the 
oven for 25 minutes. Let 
cool for about 20 minutes. 
Spread the apricot pre- 
serves evenly on top, 
leaving a Vs-inch border 
around the edge of the 
crust. Crumble the reserved 
crumb mixture over the top. 
Continue baking until lightly 
browned and the fruit filling 
is bubbling all over, includ- 
ing the center of the pan, 
35 to 40 minutes. Let cool 
completely before slicing 
into 1 8 bars (or into smaller 
pieces, if you like). 



Upside-Down 
" Peanut-Butter 
Fig Bars 

Yields eighteen 3x2 -inch 
bars. 

9 ounces (about 1% cups) 
dried Mission figs 

5% ounces (1 Va cups) all- 
purpose flour 

Vi teaspoon baking powder 

Vi teaspoon baking soda 

Va teaspoon table salt 

% cup super chunky peanut butter 

% cup packed light brown sugar 

Vi cup plus 2 tablespoons 
granulated sugar 

4 ounces {Vi cup) unsalted butter, 
softened 

1 large egg 

V3 cup tepid water 

Va teaspoon ground cinnamon 

1 cup granola (without fruit) 

Heat the oven to 325°F. Snip off the 
stem of each fig and cut each into 
quarters, lengthwise; put the figs in 
a medium bowl, cover with hot 
water, and soak for 20 minutes. 

Meanwhile, butter the bottom of 
a 13x9-inch baking pan and line 
with waxed paper. Butter the paper 
and the sides of the pan. In a small 
bowl, combine the flour, baking 
powder, baking soda, and salt. 
With an electric mixer, beat the 
peanut butter, brown sugar, V2 cup 
of the granulated sugar, and the 
butter until light and fluffy. Beat in 
the egg and water; scrape down 
the sides of the bowl. Beat until the 
mixture looks creamy. Beat in the 
flour mixture just until combined. 

Drain the figs well and toss them 
with the remaining 2 tablespoons 
sugar and the cinnamon. Arrange 
the figs, cut side down, in one layer 
in the lined pan. Sprinkle the 
granola on top, filling the spaces 
between the figs. 

Drop spoonfuls of the dough 
on top of the figs and then spread 
it evenly in the pan. Bake in the 
middle of the oven until the edges 
are very lightly browned, 35 to 
40 minutes. The edges will be 
slightly puffed; press them down 
with a spatula to flatten. Let cool 
until the pan is warm to the touch. 
Invert the pan onto a cutting board, 
remove the pan and peel off the 
paper. (If any figs pull away, simply 
replace them.) Let cool completely 
before slicing into 1 8 bars (or into 
smaller pieces, if you like). 



Rol&put 



Raspberry Linzer 
Cookies 

Yields about thirty-two 
2 1 /2-inch sandwich cookies. 





2V2 ounces O/2 cup) sliced 

almonds 
2V2 ounces (V2 cup) coarsely 

chopped hazelnuts 
9V2 ounces (2 cups plus 
1 tablespoon) all- 
purpose flour 
% cup granulated sugar 
2 teaspoons lemon zest 
V2 teaspoon baking powder 
V2 teaspoon table salt 
V2 teaspoon ground 

cinnamon 
V4 teaspoon ground cloves 
7 ounces (14 tablespoons) 

chilled unsalted butter 
1 large egg 

1 tablespoon cold water 
V2 cup raspberry preserves 
Confectioners' sugar 

Several hours before 
baking: In a food proces- 
sor, process the almonds 
and hazelnuts with V2 cup of 
the flour until fine textured 
but not powdered. (To avoid 
overprocessing, stop the 
machine occasionally and 
feel the nuts; they may look 



like they're still chunky, but 
they may actually just be 
clumping together.) Add the 
remaining flour, granulated 
sugar, lemon zest, baking 
powder, salt, cinnamon, and 
cloves. Pulse to combine. 
Cut the butter into 1 /2-inch 
cubes and add to the flour 
mixture; pulse until the mix- 
ture looks like coarse meal. 
Don't overprocess. Transfer 
to a large bowl. Whisk to- 
gether the egg and water; 
sprinkle over the flour mix- 
ture and toss gently to com- 
bine. The dough should hold 
together when pinched. (If it 
seems dry, sprinkle on a bit 
more water.) Gather the 
dough into two balls and 
knead briefly just to blend. 
Wrap in plastic and chill 
until firm, 2 to 3 hours. 

To bake: Heat the oven to 
325°F. Cover your cookie 



sheets with parchment. 
Generously flour a work 
surface. Roll one ball of 
the dough 3 /i6 inch thick. 
(Keep the rest in the refriger- 
ator, and if the dough warms 
up to the point of being 
sticky while you're working 
with it, return it to the refrig- 
erator.) Cut out as many 
2 1 /2-inch rounds as possible, 
rerolling the scraps to make 
more rounds. Arrange on the 
cookie sheets about % inch 
apart. Cut 1 1 /4-inch holes in 
the center of half the rounds. 
Reroll these center scraps 
to make more cookies. 
Bake until the edges are 
lightly browned, about 
1 5 minutes. Let cool on the 
sheets. Repeat with the re- 
maining dough. 

To assemble, spread a 
heaping V2 teaspoon pre- 
serves on the underside of 
the whole cookie rounds. 
Top with the doughnut- 
shaped cookies, bottom 
sides against the preserves. 
Just before serving, sift 
confectioners' sugar lightly 
over the cookies. 



Gingerbread Cookies 

Yields thirty 4 -inch cookies or 
forty 3-inch cookies. 

10V2 ounces (2V3 cups) 
all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon baking soda 
V2 teaspoon table salt 

2 teaspoons ground ginger 

1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 

V2 teaspoon ground cloves 

4 ounces O/2 cup) unsalted butter, 

softened 
V2 cup packed dark brown sugar 
V2 cup molasses 

1 tablespoon grated or finely minced 

fresh ginger 
1 large egg 

Several hours before baking: In 

a medium bowl, combine the flour, 
baking soda, salt, ginger, cinnamon, 
and cloves. With an electric mixer, beat 
the butter and brown sugar until light 
and fluffy, scraping down the sides of 
the bowl from time to time with a 




rubber spatula. Beat in the 
molasses, fresh ginger, and 
1 egg, again scraping down 
f the sides of the bowl to 
blend the mixture. Beat in 
^the flour mixture just until com- 
bined. Remove the dough from 
the bowl, divide it in half (it will be 
somewhat sticky), wrap in plastic, and 
chill until firm, at least 3 hours. 

To bake: Heat the oven to 325°F. 
Cover your cookie sheets with parch- 
ment. Generously flour a work surface. 
Remove the dough from the refrigera- 
tor. It may be stiff and hard to roll at 
first; let it sit for a few minutes. Roll the 
dough 3 /i6 inch thick. Cut out the 
shapes you want and transfer them to 
the cookie sheets, arranging them 
about 1 inch apart. Reroll the scraps 
to make more cookies. Bake until the 
undersides are browned, 1 2 to 1 4 min- 
utes. Let cool before transferring or 
decorating. 



Butter Cookies 

Yields thirty 3-inch shaped cookies. 

9V2 ounces (2 cups plus 

1 tablespoon) unbleached all- 
purpose flour 

Vi teaspoon table salt 

8 ounces (1 cup) unsalted butter, 
softened 

% cup granulated sugar 

1 large egg 

1V2 teaspoons pure vanilla extract 

Several hours before baking: 

Combine the flour and salt in a 
medium bowl. With an electric mixer, 
beat the butter and sugar until light 
and fluffy. Beat in the egg and 
vanilla. Beat in the flour mixture just 
until combined. Remove the dough 
from the bowl, gather it into two 
disks, wrap each in plastic, and chill 
until firm, 2 to 3 hours. 

To bake: Heat the oven to 325°F. 
Cover your cookie sheets with parch- 
ment. Flour a work surface and have 
a little extra flour on hand for the roll- 
ing pin. Roll one dough disk 3 /i6 inch 
thick. Cut out the shapes you want 
(decorate with sprinkles before 
baking, if using) and transfer to the 
sheets, arranging them about % inch 
apart. Reroll the scraps to make more 
cookies. Bake until the edges turn 
golden, 13 to 1 6 minutes, depending 
on size. Let cool before transferring 
or decorating with icing. Repeat with 
the second disk of dough. 



technique tips 



❖ Always chill the dough until firm. 

❖ Work with part of the dough at 
a time, keeping the rest chilled. 
Chilled dough won't stick to sur- 
faces (or cookie cutters) and will 
keep its shape when baked. 

❖ Roll the dough to an even thick- 
ness so that the cookies will bake 
in the same amount of time. 

❖ Lightly flour the sharp edge of 
your cookie cutters to prevent the 
dough shapes from sticking to 
the cutter. 



Royal icing 

Royal icing, which hardens to a 
glossy, smooth finish, is ideal for dec- 
orating cookies. It can be made with 
raw egg whites or with meringue 
powder (egg whites that have been 
heated to kill bacteria, dried, and 
powdered; also called powdered egg 
whites). Since raw egg whites can, in 
very rare instances, contain salmo- 
nella, the powder is the safest choice. 
Both recipes make a fairly stiff mix- 
ture that's ideal for piping with a dec- 
orating tip. After outlining, the icing 
can be thinned slightly with water to 
make icing "paint" for filling in the 
outlines with a brush. For sources for 
meringue powder and colored food 
pastes, see Where to Buy It, p. 86. 

Royal Icing with Egg Whites 

Yields about 3 cups. 

1 pound (4V4 cups) confectioners' sugar, 

sifted 
3 large egg whites 
V2 teaspoon cream of tartar 

Royal Icing with Meringue 
Powder 

Yields about 3 cups. 

1 pound (4V4 cups) confectioners' sugar, 
sifted 

3 tablespoons meringue powder 
6 tablespoons warm water 

To prepare either recipe, combine all the 
ingredients in a large bowl and mix (with a 
hand mixer or a stand mixer) on low speed 
until blended. Increase to medium speed 
and beat until the icing holds thick, soft 
peaks, 4 to 6 minutes. Test the icing for out- 
line consistency by piping a small amount 
through a decorative tip. If it tends to curl 
back or is difficult to pipe out, the icing is 
too dry and needs a few drops of water. 
Conversely, if the piped icing seems runny, 
add confectioners' sugar, a tablespoon at a 
time, beating on low speed to blend. Don't 
overbeat or the icing will stiffen and lose its 
gloss. Divide the icing among clean con- 
tainers, one for each color to be used. Tint 
as desired with concentrated food coloring 
pastes or powders (liquid colors can thin the 
icing too much). Add each color by dipping 
a toothpick into the paste and transferring 
small amounts to the icing; stir with a spoon 
until no streaks remain. Keep the containers 
sealed when not using them. 



Decorating 

tips 



To outline designs, pipe the icing 
through a pastry bag fitted with a 
#1 or #2 decorating tip. Hold the 
bag in your writing hand at a 
45-degree angle, touch the tip to 
the surface of the cookie, and 
squeeze gently. As the icing begins 
to come out, raise the tip off the 
cookie a bit and let the line fall into 

Let the icing 
outline "fall" 
into place 




place. To finish a line, stop squeez- 
ing the bag and touch the tip back 
to the surface. To make raised dots, 
hold the bag at a 90-degree angle 
and squeeze. Allow outlines to dry 
at least 1 hour before filling in areas 
with icing paint. 

When finished with outlining, 
icing in the pastry bag can be 
returned to its container and used 
to make icing paint. Simply add 



Fill in large areas 
with a small 

artist s brush 




water, a drop or two at a time, until 
the icing has the consistency of 
thick house paint. Be careful not 
to thin it too much. Using a small 
artist's brush, fill in any large areas 
with icing paint. For small areas, 
a pastry bag with a tip is best. 

Royal icing can be used as glue 
for cookie decorations, including 
sparkles, gold and silver dragees, 
and colored sugars. With a pastry 
bag or brush, apply royal icing to 
the cookie and attach the decora- 



tion to the wet icing. Let dry com- 
pletely. Colored sugars look best 
when the icing is tinted the same 
color as the sugar. 

To get a smooth surface with 
designs on a background color 
use the "wet-on-wet" technique: 
Apply a base coat of thick icing 
paint and while it's still wet, pipe 
designs on top; they will fuse with 
the base coat but keep their 
shape. Dots can be modified to 
form hearts, shamrocks, and stars; 
dots can also be marbleized by 
pulling the tip of a toothpick 
through all or part of the dot. 

Decorated cookies should be 
dried on racks for at least six hours. 

If you want to redo a decoration, 
wipe off the area with a slightly 
damp paper towel. If the icing has 
already dried, it can be gently 
scraped off with a small knife. 

It's best to store cookies deco- 
rated with royal icing in airtight 
containers at a cool room temper- 
ature (freezing can cause the icing 
to separate from the cookie). 

Marbleize dots by 
pulling with a 
toothpick 




Cookies will keep for two to six 
weeks, depending on how much 
fat and moisture is in the dough; 
the leaner and drier the cookie, 
the longer it will keep. Layer 
decorated cookies between 
sheets of waxed paper to keep 
designs clean. 
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Frozen puff pastry is one 
prepared product that really 
delivers both convenience 
and quality. You may not get 
the same buttery flavor of 
homemade, but you'll get a 
fantastic flaky texture. The 
recipes here would be a few 
hours of work if you were 
making your own pastry, but 
take just minutes with frozen. 

Sesame Parmesan 
Twists 

Yields 56 five -inch twists. 

% cup (about 2V2 oz.) finely grated 

Parmigiano Reggiano 
V4 cup (1 -oz. jar) sesame seeds, 

lightly toasted 
V4 tsp. cayenne 
Va tsp. chili powder 
V4 tsp. dried thyme leaves, crumbled 
V2 tsp. kosher salt 
2 sheets (about 18 oz.) frozen puff 

pastry, thawed 
1 egg, beaten with a few drops 

water and a pinch of salt 



Heat the oven to 
425°F. In a small 
bowl, mix together 
the Parmigiano, 
sesame seeds, 
cayenne, chili pow- 
der, thyme, and 
salt. On a lightly 
floured surface, 
roll one of the 
pastry sheets to 



If you wa 
make these more 
than 2 hours ahead, 
store them in an air- 
tight container 



a 10x1 4-inch rectangle. Brush 
evenly with the egg wash and cut 
in half lengthwise to make two 
5x1 4-inch strips. Distribute half of 
the cheese filling over one strip and 
lay the second strip on top, egg 
wash side down. Press the strips 
together with the rolling pin to fuse 
the two sheets. Cut the strip cross- 
wise into 28 strips V2 inch wide. 
Lift a strip, twist it three times, and 
lay it on an ungreased baking sheet, 
pressing each end to keep the 
twists from unwinding during bak- 
ing. Repeat with the second pastry 
sheet and the remaining filling. 

Bake the twists until they're 
puffed, light brown, and dry looking 
throughout, 1 2 to 1 4 minutes. Test 
one by biting it to make sure it isn't 
doughy in the center. 

Let the twists cool on a rack and 
serve as soon as they're cool, or 
within a couple of hours if possible. 

Ham, Gruyere & Honey- 
Mustard Palmiers 

Yields about 44 palmiers. 

1 sheet (about 9 oz.) frozen puff 
pastry, thawed 

2 Tbs. honey Dijon mustard 

3 oz. (about 1 cup) shredded 
Gruyere 



V4 cup (about 1 oz.) finely grated 

Parmigiano Reggiano 
4 oz. very thinly sliced baked ham 

Heat the over to 425°F. On a lightly 
floured work surface, roll the pastry 
to a 1 0x1 4-inch rectangle. Using the 
back of a spoon, spread the pastry 
evenly with the mustard. Sprinkle on 
the Gruyere and Parmigiano in an 
even layer. 

Arrange the ham in a single, even 
layer, tearing or cutting pieces to fit. 
Lay a piece of parchment or waxed 
paper on top and gently roll and 
press with the rolling pin to com- 
press the layers. Gently peel off the 
paper without disturbing the ham. 

Cut the rectangle in half width- 
wise to make two 1 0x7-inch bands. 
Gently roll one long edge of a band 
into the center and then roll the op- 
posite edge in so the two rolls meet 
in the middle and resemble a double 
scroll. Press lightly to stick the two 
rolls together. Repeat with the sec- 
ond band. (The rolls can be assem- 
bled to this point and held in the 
refrigerator for several hours.) 

With a very sharp knife, slice 
each band into about 22 pieces, just 
under V2 inch each. Arrange the 
palmiers on two parchment-lined 
or nonstick baking sheets and bake 
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until deep golden brown and no 
longer doughy in the center (break 
one open to be sure), 1 to 12 min- 
utes. Be careful not to burn the 
bottoms. Let cool on a rack and 
serve just slightly warm or within 
an hour if possible. 

Mushroom & Sun-Dried 
Tomato Pockets 

Yields 24 pockets. 

1 small shallot or V* medium onion 

(about 1 oz. total) 
10 oz. cremini or white mushrooms, 

rinsed and dried; stems 

trimmed off 
1 Tbs. vegetable oil 
1 tsp. kosher salt 
Few shakes hot sauce (like 

Tabasco) 
1 Tbs. finely chopped oil-packed 

sun-dried tomatoes, drained 
Va cup (about 1 oz.) finely grated 

Parmigiano Reggiano 
1 sheet (about 9 oz.) frozen puff 

pastry, thawed 
1 egg, beaten 

Heat the oven to 425°F. Put the 
shallot or onion in a food processor 
and pulse until finely chopped. Add 
half of the mushrooms and pulse 
until very finely chopped (don't over- 
process or the mushrooms will be- 



come a puree). Empty the workbowl, 
pulse the remaining mushrooms, and 
combine with the other mushrooms. 
(You can also do this by chopping 
everything finely with a knife.) 

Heat the oil in a large skillet over 
medium high, add the mushroom 
mixture and salt, and saute until all 
of the mushrooms' liquid has been 
released and evaporated completely, 
8 to 1 minutes; the mixture should 
start to brown and stick around the 
edges. Season with the hot sauce. 
Remove from the heat, stir in the 
sun-dried tomatoes and Parmigiano; 
taste and adjust the seasonings. 

Spread the filling on a plate and 
chill in the freezer while you prepare 
the pastry. 

Lightly flour your work surface 
and roll the pastry sheet to a 
1 0x1 5-inch rectangle. Prick the 
dough all over (see the photo at 
right) and then cut it into four long 
strips, each 2V2 inches wide. Cut 
each of these strips into six equal 
pieces, to yield a total of twenty-four 
2 1 /2-inch squares. 

Put a heaping teaspoon of the 
filling in the center of each square. 
Dab each corner with a little of the 
beaten egg and then bring all four 
corners up to the center and pinch 
well to fuse them together. You 
should have little square pouches, 
with some of the mushroom filling 
showing. If you have any egg left, 
you can brush it on the exteriors of 
the pockets. 

Arrange the pockets on a 
parchment-lined or nonstick baking 
sheet and bake until they're puffed 
and deep golden on the sides and 
bottom and the pastry is no longer 
doughy, 1 5 to 16 minutes. Let them 
cool on a rackfor a few minutes and 
serve warm. 



Tips for 
working 
with frozen 
puff pastry 

We developed and tested all these recipes using 
Pepperidge Farms Puff Pastry Sheets, which 
seems to be the most widely available brand. 

❖ The package's recommended thawing time of 
20 minutes never seems like enough, so 
depending on the temperature of your kitchen, 
allow at least 30 to 45 minutes. The sheet 
should be very pliable, like a thick sheet of 
modeling clay. 

❖ If any moisture beads up on the sheet during 
thawing, blot it with a papertowel before rolling. 

❖ Sometimes cracks 
appear along the 
seams where the 
dough was folded. 
Before rolling and 
shaping, press the 
dough together to 
mend any weak 
spots, as shown 
at right. 

❖ Use enough flour 

to prevent the dough from sticking to your work 
surface, but brush off the excess before you fill 
and shape the dough. 

❖ In some recipes, 
you want the flakiness 
of puff pastry but not 
the puff. To reduce 
puff, it's important to 
prick the dough all 
over. Use a fork with 
sharp tines and cover 
the surface of the 
dough completely, as 
shown at left. 

❖ Be sure to bake the 
dough thoroughly so it's crisp and flaky and no 
longer doughy in the center. Use the recipe 
cooking times as guidelines and then use your 
own judgment. 
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Honey-Spice Walnut Tart 

Yields two 15x5-inch tarts; serves eight to ten. 

4Tbs. unsalted butter, slightly softened 
V3 cup honey 
2 Tbs. granulated sugar 
1 1 /2 tsp. ground cinnamon 
1 tsp. ground ginger 
Pinch salt 
1 large egg 

1 cup roughly chopped walnuts 
1 sheet (about 9 oz.) frozen puff pastry, 
thawed 

Heat the oven to 400°F. In a food proces- 
sor or with a wooden spoon, blend the 



butter, honey, sugar, cinna- 
mon, ginger, and salt until 
smooth. Add the egg and 
process or beat just until 
blended. Add the nuts all at once and 
process only until blended. The nuts 
should be chopped, but not so fine that 
the mixture becomes a smooth paste; 
you want some crunch left. 

Cut the pastry sheet in half to make 
two strips about 9x4 inches. Roll one 
strip to 1 5x6 inches. Prick the entire 



up before serving 



surface of the strip with the tines of a fork 
see the photo in "Tips"). Slide the sheet 
onto a parchment-lined or nonstick baking 
sheet. Spread the center 
of the strip with half of the 
nut mixture, to within 
V2 inch of the long edges 
and all the way to the 
edge on the short ends. 
Fold the bare long edges 
Vi inch over the nut mix- 
ture and press firmly to 
stick; with the blunt edge 
of a table knife, make in- 
dentations into the long 
edges about V2 inch apart 
to crimp the border a bit. 
Repeat with the second pastry strip and 
the rest of the nut mixture. 

Bake in the heated oven until the 
filling looks slightly dry on top and the 
pastry is deep golden brown on the edges 
and underneath, 19 to 21 minutes. Slide 
the tarts onto a rack to cool. Cut into four 
or five strips each and serve slightly warm. 



hours ahead and 
reheat it in a 400°F 
oven for a couple of 
minutes to freshen it 




Apple Galette with Ginger Glaze 

Yields one 11 -inch round galette; serves eight to ten. 



1 sheet (about 9 oz.) frozen 
puff pastry, thawed 

2 Granny Smith apples, cored 
and thinly sliced (no more 
than Vb inch thick) 

1 Tbs. unsalted butter, cut into 
small pieces 

2 Tbs. granulated sugar 
2 Tbs. apricot jam 

1 Tbs. water 

1 V2 Tbs. finely chopped fresh 

ginger 
Pinch salt 

Heat the oven to 425°F. On a 
lightly floured surface, roll the 
dough to a 13-inch square. 
Trim off the corners to make a 
rough circle— it doesn't need 
to be perfect. 

Slide the dough circle onto 
a parchment-lined or nonstick 
baking sheet. Prick the dough 
all over (see the photo in 
"Tips"). Arrange the apples in 
neat concentric circles, just 
barely overlapping the slices, 



leaving about a 1-inch border 
of pastry. Dot the apples with 
the butter and sprinkle with 
the sugar. 

Fold the pastry edges up 
over the apples to make a 
1-inch border. Bake until the 
dough is medium brown at the 
edges and underneath and the 
edges of the apples just begin 
to brown, 25 to 30 minutes. 
Slide onto a cooling rack. 

As the galette cools, put the 
jam, water, ginger, and salt in a 
small saucepan over low heat 
(or in a glass bowl in the micro- 
wave) and heat gently until it 
just starts to bubble. Stir to 
blend and remove from the 
heat. Strain the jam glaze to 
remove the ginger pieces, or 
just push the ginger aside. With 
a pastry brush or a small spoon, 
lightly glaze the apples and the 
pastry edge. Serve the galette 
hot or warm. 




Chocolate-Cream Raspberry Napoleons 
with Chocolate Sauce 

Yields 8 napoleons. Note: you'll need a baking sheet that's 
at least 13x14 inches. 



1 sheet (about 9 oz.) frozen 
puff pastry, thawed 

7 oz. semisweet or 
bittersweet chocolate, 
broken into small pieces 
or chopped 

1 pint whipping cream 

1 tsp. pure vanilla extract 
Vb tsp. kosher salt 

2 pints fresh raspberries 
(you'll need at least 
48 berries) 

Vz cup confectioners' sugar 
for sprinkling (optional) 

Heat the oven to 425°F. On 
a lightly floured surface, roll 
the pastry to a 1 3x1 4-inch 
rectangle. Prick the pastry 
all over (see the photo on 
"Tips"). Put the pastry on a 
baking sheet (lay a sheet of 
parchment on top if you 
haveany) and lay a cooling 
rack or another heavy bak- 
ing sheet on top so that it's 
perfectly flat on the pastry 
and there are no gaps be- 
tween the layer of pastry 
and the rack or sheet on 
top. Bake until the pastry is 
very deep golden brown all 
over, 1 5 to 25 minutes; it 
shouldn't puff at all except 
possibly around the edges 
a bit. Remove the rack and 
parchment, slide the pastry 
off the sheet, and let cool 
on a rack. 

Meanwhile, put the 
chocolate in a stainless- 
steel bowl set over a sauce- 
pan half-full of water. Bring 
the water to a bare simmer 
and melt the chocolate. 
Remove the bowl from the 
heat. In one pour, add 
% cup of the cream. With 
a whisk or a rubber spatula, 



gently stir until the mixture 
is smooth and glossy (it will 
look curdled at first). Stir in 
the vanilla and salt. Pour 
% cup of the chocolate mix- 
ture into a measuring cup 
and reserve it as the sauce. 

Whip the remaining 
1 1 /3 cups cream until it 
forms soft peaks and then 
slowly pour in the remaining 
chocolate mixture (you 
should have about Va cup) 
while continuing to beat. 
Stop when the cream just 
holds firm peaks; don't over- 
beat or the cream will look 
and feel lumpy. 

When the pastry is cool, 
using a sharp knife, trim the 
edges all around to make 
an even 1 2-inch square. 
Cut the square into sixteen 
3-inch squares. Put eight 
pieces on eight dessert 
plates. Sift the confection- 
ers' sugar, if using, over the 
remaining pieces. Spoon a 
generous V3 cup of the 
chocolate cream onto each 
bottom piece and arrange 
the raspberries in three neat 
rows on top. Top with the 
remaining pastry pieces. 
Loosen the chocolate sauce 
to a flowing consistency by 
stirring in a few tablespoons 
of very hot water. Drizzle the 
chocolate sauce in a zigzag 
pattern over each napoleon 
and serve, passing more 
sauce at the table. 

You'll have a lot of 
chocolate sauce left over; 
refrigerate it for up to two 
weeks or freeze it for up 
to two months. 
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Brown Sugar & Brandy 
Pear Turnovers 

Yields 4 turnovers. 

2 Tbs. chopped dried cranberries 

2 Tbs. brandy or Cognac 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

1 Tbs. packed dark brown sugar 

1 lb. ripe pears (like Anjou, Cornice, or 
Bartlett), cut into VHnch chunks 

Pinch salt 

2 tsp. fresh lemon juice 

1 sheet (about 9 oz.) frozen puff pastry, 
thawed 

2 Tbs. heavy cream (optional) 

Heat the oven to 425°F. Put the cranberries 
and brandy or Cognac in a small bowl and let 
soak while you prepare the other ingredients. 
Melt the butter in a wide, heavy-based skillet 
over medium-high heat. Add the brown sugar 
and cook, stirring, until the mixture is bubbly, 
about 2 minutes. Add the pears and salt. Con- 
tinue cooking over medium-high heat until most 
of the pears' liquid has been released and 
cooked off, 4 to 5 minutes. Add the cranberries 
and brandy and keep cooking and stirring until 
the pears are just surrounded by a syrupy 
glaze, about another 3 minutes. Add the lemon 
juice and stir to blend. Spread the filling in a 
thin layer on a plate or baking dish and chill in 
the freezer whileyou roll the dough. 

On a lightly floured surface, roll the dough 
to a 1 2-inch square and cut it into four even 
squares. Put one-quarter of the filling into the 
center of a square, dab the edges of the dough 
lightly with water, fold over to make a triangle, 
and press the edges together very firmly to 
seal. Transfer to a parchment-lined or nonstick 
baking sheet. Repeat with the other three 
turnovers. Cut three 1 -inch slashes in each 
turnover for steam to vent. Brush the tops of 
the turnovers with the cream, if using. Bake 
until they're deep golden brown on the top and 
bottom and the pastry no longer seems doughy 
in the center, 1 8 to 22 minutes. Let them cool 
for a few minutes and then serve warm. 
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